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Mr. Shaw’s ‘Heartbreak House’ took place appro- 

priately enough, on the same day. The first was 
only the Prime Minister’s curtain-raiser. The chief items 
up to the present are two monologues on unemployment 
and the Irish situation, followed by a chorus in which 
the whole company will join. The chorus of course 
will have a certain licence. The main difficulty, how- 
ever, which confronts the Prime Minister. is not un- 
employment or the Irish negotiations, but the differ- 
ences in his own cabinet. The cabinet is splitting. It 
is divided into three sections on the Irish question and 
into two on the Unemployment qustion. At the com- 
mencement of the session it is as well, therefore, to 
survey the position. 


Our information is that up to the moment when the 
final decision to negotiate with Mr. de Valera was 
taken, the Liberal wing of the cabinet was threatening 
to secede, and the feeling was that the Prime Minister 
was really prolonging the negotiations and indulging 
in the academic niceties of correspondence in order to 
make a meeting with the Irish delegates impossible. 
The whole Press of the country, however, compelled 
Mr. Lloyd George to complete the negotiations and 
bring the Irish representatives to London. The boot 
was then on the other leg. The Liberal element was 
satisfied and Mr. Lloyd George was confronted with 
this position: Sinn Fein was demanding an indivisible 
Ireland. Opposed to this demand stood the two flanks 
of Conservatism. One of these flanks was on prin- 
ciple opposed to any whittling down of Ulster. The 
other, represented by the Lord Chancellor, was less 
concerned about the possible bait that might be dangled 
before Sinn Fein than with embarrassing the. Prime 
Minister. It must not be forgotten that this cabinet 
differs from its predecessors in one remarkable respect. 
To old cabinets every member came with his resigna- 
tion in his pocket. To this one almost every member 
comes with his programme as Prime Minister in his 
pocket, ready against the contingency when the Prime 
Minister shows his inability to manage two horses at 
the same time. 


The position of the Prime Minister is therefore not 
a simple one. He would be willing to bargain with 
Tyrone and Fermanagh, but the Tories will not let him. 
He might be willing to lead the negotiations to the 
point of collapse, but the Liberals will not let him. 
What, therefore, is he to do? One thing may be relied 
upon. His ingenuity will not fail him. He has seen 
all the possibilities in a flash. If the discussions are 
fruitful and a settlement with Ireland is reached it will 
have been reached at the expense of splitting the Coali- 
tion. If, on the other hand, they fail, the Prime Min- 
ister can go to the country without a pin prick of con- 
science. He will be in the position of a man who has 
tried his utmost to bring peace to the two countries, 
of a man who has honourably failed in a noble endeav- 
our. To put the matter concisely, therefore, a peace 
already concluded will not be such a good election cry 
as a Straight issue on a further policy of repression in a 
recalcitrant country. 


The worst feature of the unemployment situation is 
that the public does not know—and has not even the 
assurance that the Government knows—the extent of 
unemployment. Both the public and the Government 
rely on the reports of the Labour Exchanges which re- 
turn each week the number of men on their registers. 
To endeavour to gauge the extent of unemployment by 
these means is as if one estimated those who belong 
to the Church of England by those who take the Com- 
munion. The comparative figures which Mr. Lloyd 
George gave in his speech of October 19th to the House 
of Commons illustrating the relative volume of un- 
employment at various periods in recent history are 
therefore worthless. His proposals are more interest- 
ing. The grant of £300,000 for the emigration of ex- 
soldiers may pay the passages of about 15,000 men and 
leave them unprovided with capital. That suggestion, 
therefore, whilst it does not lack glamour, will not 
settle the difficulties nor diminish unemployment. The 
proposed levy under the insurance scheme starting on 
November 3rd which will provide 5s. a week for a wife 
and 1s. for each child is another ‘‘ drop in the bucket.” 
The loan for Guardians to enable them to spread the 
cost of relief over a period neglects the experience of 
Poplar. The Guardians are not a good agency for dis- 
tributing the taxpayer’s money. Such an agency is 
already maintained at vast cost in the Labour 
Exchanges. 


The most interesting proposals are those which 
guarantee credits for exporters and trade loans. One 
thing, however, is certain. If credit is insecure a loan 
will not be granted. On the other hand, the Govern- 
ment will be overwhelmed with applications and will 
find some difficulty in discriminating between the various 
applicants for the £25,000,000 for capital works here 
and abroad. An aspect of this State subsidising of 
industry is that it may well portend the ultimate 
nationalisation of the Banks, which is a plank in the 
Labour platform. We know from experience that 
when the State embarks on industrial courses it finds it 
difficult to stop short.) 
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triumph of the economists headed by Sir Robert Horne, 
and Dr. Macnamara, who can always be relied on for 
the most generous suggestions, knowing full well that 
they will be ‘* turned down,’’ has been overruled by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Mr. Lloyd George is to 
be congratulated on having made his proposals as 
attractive as Sir Robert Horne would permit. 


War, a great war, at a comparatively early date, is 
not an impossibility. Most people, in the United King- 
dom particularly, have rather got into the way of think- 
ing that, after all the blood and treasure that were 
poured out in the recent colossal conflict, another war 
on anything like a large scale must necessarily be so 
remote as to be altogether negligible. The truth, alas, 
is quite the contrary. Although called for the specific 
consideration of disarmament, or more correctly of the 
reduction of armaments, the Washington Conference, 
which assembles in less than a month, may justly be 
looked on as being essentially a deliberate effort to 
avoid, or at all events postpone, a great war—to be 
explicit, war between the United States and Japan. 


For some time there has been talk in a loose sort of way 
of such a war, but very few regard it seriously as a 
probability of the near future, yet this is precisely what 
it will be if the Conference fails. Now, no one in the 
West wants war; after four years of terrible fighting 
and horrible destruction the West is thoroughly sick of 
war; it wants peace above everything—peace and 
security for reconstruction of all sorts, for the renewal 
and expansion of its trade and commerce, and for the 
amelioration of the lot of its people. But all this will 
not prevent war from coming. Under the lead of our 
Government our newspapers are diplomatically saying 
smooth things about the Conference, but we deem it to 
be our duty to point out that the Conference will have 
to face a situation that is full of danger and may easily 
lead to war. For behind the question of armaments lies 
the question of the mastery of the Pacific. 


The question of the mastery of the Pacific, or simply 
of the Pacific, resolves itself as things are into the 
question of Japan. If Japan were not the Great Power 
she has grown to be, the question would not arise. The 
American Press, which is full of the matter every 
day, does not hesitate to say that it is Japan, and 
Japan alone, that is the trouble in the Pacific. The 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance is disliked by the Americans 
solely on the ground that it supports, or seems to sup- 
port, Japan. In England, absorbed in our economic 
problems, we have little idea of the strength of feeling, 
the violence even, with which the newspapers of the 
Unitd States as a whole present the view that it is Japan 
that is the enemy. 


American general policy has for years maintained the 
particular policy of the open door as regards China, and 
for years Japan has closed that door wherever she could 
do so, while all the time protesting that she was holding 
it open. The Americans have had full experience of 
this in Manchuria, and they know very well that the 
same thing will occur in Shantung if Japan remains in 
that province of China; it is this, of course, which 
makes Shantung so sore a subject with them. In 
Britain we are assured by Japanese propagandists, who 
have recently been very active among us, that it is the 
naughty militarist party in Japan, and not the nice 
Japanese people, that is responsible for Japan’s en- 
croachments on China. A few days ago the special 
correspondent of the Times telegraphed from Tokyo 
that the militarists were supreme in Japan. The 
American Press states that Japan is armed to the teeth, 
and asks why this is so. The answer is obvious. 


As we go to press we see from a statement, evidently 
official, that the leaders of the political parties in Poland 
have informed their Government that they are satisfied 
with the partition decision respecting Upper Silesia 
pronounced by the Council of the League of Nations, 
and accepted by the Supreme Council. It is stated from 
Paris that the Ambassadors’ Conference will immediately 
notify both Germany and Poland of the exact course of 
the boundary that is to be run through the industrial 
area, and will detail the stipulations made for the con- 
tinued full-working of that area. Both features of the 
decision are to be announced simultaneously, and not, 
as was reported, at different times. We are glad that 
any doubt there was regarding this has been cleared 
away, for it looked as if there was to be some inter- 
ference with the carrying out of the plain intention of 
the Council of the League. The meaning of the Polish 
statement we take to be that Poland will assent to the 
decision, and will be willing to enter, as soon as pos- 
sible, into the necessary Convention with Germany for 
giving effect to the economic stipulations. That is not 
surprising. But what about Germany? Will she ac- 
cept the decisions? In the general interest it is to be 
hoped that she will; but we have to confess that at the 
moment the signs are not exactly encouraging. The 
forces of reaction appear to be growing stronger, and 
the resignation of the Wirth Government seems to be 
a certainty, though it may be the case that Dr. Wirth 
himself may remain in a reconstructed Cabinet. 


A telegram from its special correspondent in Berlin 
was published in the Daily Chronicle on Thursday to 
the effect that the German Government had been 
approached by the Polish Minister in order to ascertain 
if it is prepared to open discussions with Warsaw with 
a view to a far-reaching agreement between the two 
countries. The message says it is believed that the 
German reply will be favourable, though it may not be 
given till the political situation becomes more stable. 
That is the trouble. For the political crisis in Ger- 
many has reached a still more acute stage, partly on 
account of the Upper Silesia decision, partly because of 
the fall in the mark which has a political as well as an 
economic significance, and partly because of the narrow 
majority of the Wirth coalition, all of which help the 
reactionaries. It is impossible to be blind to the 
importance of the Berlin municipal elections as indicat- 
ing the situation. The result showed that the 
Moderate German parties are losing ground. Though 
the Majority Socialists remained the strongest party, 
and the Independent Socialists were next, the greatest 
success was won by the Monarchist National People’s 
party, which came out third in the list. Formerly the 
Socialists together had an absolute majority, but have 
now lost it. The Monarchist National People’s Party 
is determinedly opposed to the Versailles Treaty, and 
denounces the reparations; and as it is backed by great 
wealth it is able to make every use of propaganda. 


On Wednesday, October 19th, Mr. Wickham Steed, 
the editor of the Times, delivered himself to the students 
of journalism at London University of a new areopa- 
gitica—adapted, of course, to the circumstances of our 
time. In days when the Independence of the Press is in 
some quarters being interpreted as the independence of 
the proprietor it is well to be reassured of the truth from 
so high an authority. Mr. Wickham Steed said, in 
effect, that the Press must be independent of everything 
but its public. He spoke well. The guarantee of a 
free Press is indeed the degree of its responsibility to 
its readers. What the public has most to fear is not 
that a great man shall be able to say ‘‘ La presse c’est 
moi,’’ but that a small man can boast of la presse entre- 
tenue. We congratulate Mr. Steed on a speech which 
rang true to a. great tradition. He did not say any- 
thing about interviews. 
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On previous occasions we have noticed the in- 
adequacy with which news of India was presented in 
our papers. This week we are told, all too vaguely, 
that the Moplah rebellion is becoming so serious that 
the Government of India is about to launch a great 
offensive against the insurgents. It is not, however, 
with respect to India alone that we note this poverty of 
information on the part of our Press, or a large portion 
of it. Both Persia and Afghanistan are vastly impor- 
tant in connexion with India, but it was from the 
Temps of Monday that we learned that the Persian- 
Afghan Treaty had been made public in Tehran, and 
that it contained a clause providing that if either Persia 
or Afghanistan is at war with a third Power, the other 
will immediately proceed to its assistance, and use all 
its resources to prevent the success of that Power. 
Surely this news was striking enough not only to be 
given, but to be given some prominence, in our journals. 
We are aware, too, that complaints are often made with 
good reason of the scantiness of the news from the 
Far East that is published in London, yet a full news- 
service from that quarter is eminently desirable, particu- 
larly at present. It seems strange but it is true that 
more Far East news is frequently to be found in the 
French papers than in ours; the American Press con- 
stantly prints as a matter of course long messages from 
Peking, Shanghai, and Tokyo. 


It is a pity that our politicians, who, so far as we 
are aware, have no special qualifications for the 
honour, should invariably take it upon themselves to 
interpret the mind of the country upon every official 
occasion. Last Monday’s dignified ceremony at the 
Abbey was made the opportunity for a speech by the 
Premier. At such times as this it is desirable that 
something eminently noble and beautiful be said, and a 
politician is hardly the person to voice such an utter- 
ance. If a man of proved fitness cannot be chosen 
from among the writers or public men of the day, it is 
better that a soldier should undertake the task, since he 
is at all events likely to appreciate the emotions evoked. 
In this respect it is significant that on Monday the two 
speeches worthy of the occasion were those of the 
American Ambassador, a writer, and General Pershing, 
a soldier. 


A case which is more interesting for the light which 
it throws on the decline of dandyism than from the legal 
aspect, was last Monday before the Courts. A Dr. 
Theodore Lierhammer sued a firm of tailors trading in 
Sackville Street for damages for the detention of his 
clothes during the plaintiff’s absence from England in 
the period of the War. It was really a case for moral 
and intellectual damages, because the owner of a 
variegated wardrobe must find himself now, especially 
in Poland, without the suit that fits his mood. For, 
after all, clothes are much more a matter of mood than 
pf occasion. We confess, quite frankly, that we some- 
times sigh for a breath of those ages in which a dull 
sense of morality did not obscure a vivid sense of the 
picturesque. The craftsmanship of a dandy and the 
supreme art of a Maccaroni are capable of no less a 
perfection than other creations. But clothes have 
ceased to express personality except in their idiosyn- 
crasies. | Mr. Winston Churchill is driven to rely 
merely on the eccentricity of a frock-coat or the oddity 
of a hat to announce his presence. He cannot carry 
a sword at an aggressive angle nor wear scarlet knee 
breeches like his ancestor. And Mr. Austen Chamber- 
lain must depend on an eye-glass to interpret his in- 
dividuality. We have lost, indeed, the art which could 
discreetly decorate the body with refined magnificence 
and reached an epoch in which our social and political 
leaders must needs relieve themselves from sartorial 
routine by using their bodies as hoardings for their own 
advertisement. 


Cambridge University, which last year refused the 
rights of equal membership to women, was on ‘Thurs- 
day in the throes of a second ballot on the subject to 
discover whether or not it had changed its mind. The 
result is expected to be close, as the die-hards are still 
in considerable force; but in an endeavour to repair 
what was evidently felt to be the injustice of the orig- 
inal decision, it was ordained that all votes must be 
registered personally at the Senate House, thus eliminat- 
ing a large proportion of the older and more conserva- 
tive element. The whole of the liberties originally 
proposed are not incorporated in the new scheme, 
which has been devised as a compromise. But which- 
ever way the voting has gone this time, Cambridge can- 
not long resist a change rendered inevitable by the 
action of her sister university. It would be as well to 
do now with a good grace what must otherwise be ulti- 
mately done with a bad one. In the latter event Cam- 
bridge will be in some danger of being known as the 
home of lost opportunities. 


Why is nothing done to curb the crudities and ex- 
cesses of the Communist organisation in this country ? 
This body, composed of a few extremists, is not slow 
to seize the opportunity presented to it by the industrial 
conditions of the moment. Unemployed and hungry 
men form excellent material for the revolutionary 
fanatic to work upon. But it is not among the adult 
population so much as among children that the most 
insidious mischief is being done. For in the so-called 
Socialist Sunday Schools throughout the country 
many thousands of impressionable children are being 
educated in the belief that revolution is not merely a 
desperate remedy to be applied only in the last resort 
but an end actually desirable in itself. England is— 
or was—justly proud of her liberties, but this seems to 
us to be carrying the ideal of freedom altogether too 
far. 


It appears probable, however, that these anarchists 
are allowed their licence for a purpose. The Com- 
munist party constitutes that extreme element in labour 
which provides the Coalition Government with a con- 
venient cry against the ‘‘ dangerousness ’’ of their most 
formidable political rivals. Suppress Communism, 
and one of the Coalition’s best election cries is gone. 
Further, it is the extremists who render impossible any 
working agreement between moderate Labour and In- 
dependent Liberals, so that at by-elections the Oppo- 
sition vote is split to the resulting advantage of the 
Coalition candidate. These are considerations by no 
means unlikely to appeal to astute whips and party 
organisers, but less likely to be approved by those who 
have the fortunes of their country, rather than their 
party, at heart. 


To the notorious cases of Mr. Norman Weisz and 
Mrs. Gooding must now be added the minor but 
significant case of a lad named James, who appealed 
at the Worcester Quarter Sessions against the sentence 
of five strokes with the birch previously passed on him 
for the theft of tennis balls from a club at Redditch. 
His appeal was allowed, as an alibi was successfully 
established; but the sentence had already been carried 
into effect. This is clearly another instance of over- 
zealousness on the part of the police and insufficient 
investigation by the presiding magistrate. An alibi 
should not be harder to establish at a first trial than at 
a second, given a fair hearing and full opportunity. In 
this instance, in which the boy’s parents were so cer- 
tain of his innocence as to consider it worth while to 
clear his character after he had actually undergone 
punishment, proof must have been unusually clear. 
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THE MAN AND THE CRISIS 


T is a common-place of history and the pride of 
| English history that the crisis brings forth the man. 
It is less common either in history or fiction for the 
man to be able to command the crisis when he needs it. 
This has been the singular good fortune of Mr. Lloyd 
George. The methods are simple, and, strangely 
enough, although they have assumed the proportions of 
a routine they still remain effective. In all negotiations, 
whether with international powers or _ influential 
organizations at home, the procedure followed is invari- 
able. The first stage of the discussions is remitted to 
the Minister concerned. When it becomes obvious that 
the limits of his authority do not permit him to settle 
the question, and when, therefore, an atmosphere of 
crisis has been created, the Prime Minister comes down 
as a supernatural being, summons the contending 
parties to his presence with an air of ‘‘ Why have I not 
heard of this before?’’ makes an offer far in excess of 
that which the individual Minister would have been 
empowered to make, and takes the applause. This sort 
of thing may make him a great man, but it shows him 
a poor constitutionalist. In every case he precedes the 
decision of a cabinet upon which he can always rely for 
confirmation of his offers, for no cabinet would take 
upon itself the public opprobrium of refusing to endorse 
a pact. An incidental result of these constitutional 
innovations has been that extra-Parliamentary bodies 
of great power and influence have grown up in the 
State which vie with, if they do not overtop, the prestige 
of Parliament and the consecrated authority of the 
cabinet. In dealing with Unity House and Russell 
Square no less than with the Federation of British 
Industries, Mr. Lloyd George has applied the analogy 
of an executive officer of the Crown negotiating with 
Foreign Powers. The only difference is that in his 
relations with the Miners’ Federation and the National 
Union of Railwaymen he has observed a courtesy and 
deference which he has not always thought fit to bestow 
on the representatives of certain Foreign nations. It is 
thus that these extra-Parliamentary bodies have 
assumed a consequence and authority in the State which 
menace the rights and liberties of Englishmen. They 
have direct access, outside the ordinary Parliamentary 
channels, to the Executive Authority, and they deal 
with the Executive Authority on an equal footing. 
The germs of autocracy have always lain dormant in 
our constitution and if, during the past few years, they 
have become apparent it is not because it is the ambition 
of the Prime Minister to exercise arbitrary power but 
rather because he appears to seek to achieve the posi- 
tion of universal arbitrator. It would be foolish to credit 
him with being a Lenin, a Bela Kun, or even a Crom- 
well. The assumption of any formal dictatorship is, 
we firmly believe, as foreign to his temperament as it 
would be to the intention of Mr. Asquith. Neverthe- 
less the course he is treading can have no other conclu- 
sion. He has consistently pursued the policy of making 
himself indispensable. In following the course of ‘‘ Go 
and talk it over with the Minister concerned and if that 
does not settle it let me know,’’ it is not that he has 
pretended to despise either the cabinet as a whole or 
individual members of it, but that he has created the 
impression that he is a kind of referee in the dispute 
who has been watching the brooding trouble from a 
distance, and will appear as if by magic at the critical 
moment to wave his wand and charm away troubles. 
And thus dominating the horizon of English politics is 
the mysterious and wonderful presence of the Prime 
Minister. The public has come to regard Parliament 
and the departments as a skein of red tape from which 
they can only be released by a single man. The process 
by which every section of the community has come to 
regard this single man as its friend and indispensable 
ally is worthy of analysis. The consecrated method 
of ‘‘ panem et circenses ’’ has of course played its part. 
The less fortunate sections of the community have been 
provided lavishly with doles from the public purse. In 


almost every instance a new or an increased provision 
has succeeded a promise made by the Prime Minister in 
a moment of emotion. 

The events of the past few days are but a particular 
application of the principles of conduct which we have 
just defined. For the last two months individual Min- 
isters and cabinet committees have been allowed to toy 
with the problem of unemployment. The whole 
country, and, not least, the unemployed people them- 
selves, knew of very certainty that no satisfactory 
measures would be pronounded until the Prime Minister 
brushed his colleagues aside with an impatient ‘‘ Well, 
if you cannot settle this, I suppose I must.’’ The 
scene was elaborately prepared. Amidst the fastnesses 
of Gairloch sat the Prime Minister of England. 
Although, like the sorceress at Delphi, he was hidden 
from the popular gaze, there nevertheless came to him 
a pilgrimage of Viceroys and Field-Marshals, Ministers 
of the Crown and deputations bearing the freedom of 
ancient cities—these—and many of more humble origin 
—flocked to hear the Sibylline words. There also 
came a more significant deputation. The Mayors of 
the London Boroughs made a long and arduous journey 
to hear the oracle on which depended the livelihood of 
those for whom they spoke. The Premier was ill and 
could not see them. Yet saying he ‘‘ would ne’er con- 
sent, consented,’’ he informed them that a Committee of 
his Ministers had the matter well in hand. But he also 
told them, in effect, that if this Committee could not 
arrive at a conclusion—which was probable—he would 
himself in due course investigate the problem. He 
then sat down to write the scenario of the second act. 
Parliament would meet. Should he make his entry 
on the rise of the curtain? No. This would be lack- 
ing in dramatic effect. His henchman, Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain would announce that the country ‘‘ must 
be patient, must rest awhile.’’ Then, on the second 
day the Prime Minister appears. The House of Com- 
mons is crowded to suffocation and in a great oration 
he sounds chords which revive all the great traditions 
of Liberalism, Conservatism, and of Labour. He will 
give doles—more doles—-to starving men; aye, and to 
their dependents. He will assist trade, and the whole 
credit of the Government will be placed at the disposal 
of the manufacturers. He will bring peace to Europe 
and bind its wounds. He will stabilise the currencies. 
Here is the gist of the proposals. Are they practic- 
able? That does not matter. What do they involve? 
That matters still less. They sound well. Why, but 
for the limitations imposed by an imperious need of 
economy, he would have done far more ! 


THE SILESIAN COMPROMISE 


AS the League of Nations been, in Commander 
H Kenworthy’s graceful phrase, ‘‘ allowed to 
make a fool of itself over Upper Silesia ’’? 
Since we wrote last week, the plan of settlement devised 
by the Council of the League, though still unpublished 
officially, has been more fully disclosed, and has been 
made the subject of a long apologia by Mr. Balfour. 
Are we to agree with him that ‘‘ if the two parties are 
prepared to show ordinary prudence and an ordinary 
sense of self-interest, they will be able to make a work- 
ing proposition of the scheme which was laid before 
them ’’? Well, it would be extremely difficult to find 
ground for disagreeing with a statement so character- 
istically guarded and vague as that. We said, indeed, 
much the same thing in plainer language a week ago. 
But a commendation so conditioned does not, unfor- 
tunately, rule out the possibility that Commander Ken- 
worthy was right in saying that ‘‘ any partition of 
Upper Silesia would be an economic crime, not only 
against the province itself and against Germany, but 
also against Poland and the rest of Central Europe.”’ 
The “‘ if ’’ in this case is a very large one indeed. 
At one time, before the matter was placed in the 
hands of the League, and when it was a question of par- 
tition pure and simple without any mitigating economic 
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arrangements, we held the view expressed with so much 
pungency in the words just cited. That view, it is 
obvious, must be reconsidered when so substantial a 
change in the elements of the situation is made as is 
involved in the League’s elaborate proposal for the pre- 
serving of economic unity alongside of political parti- 
tion. Nothing can make any difference to the truth 
that the ham-stringing of industry in Upper Silesia 
would do infinite harm to the economic life of Europe, 
which is in no condition to stand any such shock. Mr 
Balfour is quite candid about this; he admits that the 
vivisection of this industrial region can only be _re- 
garded with ‘‘ a certain feeling of horror,’’ and that 
there must be “ inconvenience, perhaps serious incon- 
venience, connected with the process,’’ howsoever its 
effects may be softened. On the other hand, there is 
the truth that agreement to hand over the region to 
Germany as a whole, or to Poland as a whole, has been 
found absolutely unattainable, not only as between the 
Powers, but in the Council of the League. A com- 
promise had to be made; and the merits of this com- 
promise, as such, and the prospect of its working in 
practice, are all that can now be profitably discussed. 

It is, to begin with, much more favourable to Poland 
than had been generally expected. The minorities left 
under alien rule balance one another roughly; but as 
regards the division of wealth, Poland has much the 
best of it. It is true that an automatic scream of pro- 
test goes up from Warsaw; and in France, where, as 
Cardinal Mazarin observed, anything can happen, the 
League’s plan has been attacked in the Chamber on the 
ground that it is ‘‘ unduly generous to Germany.’’ But 
those who rule in Poland are probably as much sur- 
prised as anyone at a decision which gives them, for 
instance, the political ownership of half of the coal 
mines and nine-tenths of the unworked deposits. That 
decision becomes a little less surprising, it must be 
said, when it is pointed out that two of the four gentle- 
men who devised the settlement for the League are the 
Spanish and Brazilian Ambassadors to Paris, where 
windows are not unbreakable, and that a third is a 
distinguished citizen of Belgium, which is the close ally 
of France. The least one can say is that what has been 
decided is the thing that is easiest at the moment for 
all parties, excepting Germany. 

The fact remains that Germany’s interest lies in mak- 
ing the best of an arrangement which is, at any rate, a 
far better one than she would have got if our own 
Government had not persisted to the last, until the 
Supreme Council washed its hands of the matter, in 
urging the argument for economic unity. It did so 
with such vigour that it was morally impossible for the 
League’s committee to leave that argument out of ac- 
count. There was a certain pathos about the unshake- 
able conviction of Berlin that Mr. Lloyd George could, 
and would, bring pressure to bear on that committee, 
after publicly declaring that a wholly impartial finding 
was what was asked of the League. Perhaps Berlin 
was not without some right to think so; but there is no 
doubt that pressure was never attempted by the British 
Government, while that of France could well afford to 
leave the committee to its own devices. For the reasons 
already intimated, M. Briand will have felt that the re- 
sult was very unlikely to be such as would justify his 
enemies in adding the invocation of the League’s good 
offices to the abandons successifs with which he is 
charged. 

The fact that the compromise is overweighted on the 
Polish side does not, we say, diminish the interest that 
Germany has in falling in with the arrangement and 
doing her utmost to make it work. This must be quite 
apparent to the German industrials, who have never 
been accused of disregarding the main chance, and 
whose business policy since the war has been founded 
on a clear-eyed recognition of the truth that half a loaf 
is better than no bread. Dr. Wirth may resign; he 
will, if the Reichstag can keep its head, immediately 
return with a reconstructed Ministry. He may de- 
clare that the Paris programme of reparations is now 


patently unrealizable; but only politicians with 
‘* pledges ’’ to think about ever pretended to think it 
could be realized. Germany, we believe, is ready to 
attempt, when the excitement calms down, to ‘‘ make 
a working proposition ’’ of this settlement during the 
fifteen years fixed as the period of the economic inter- 
regnum, and to plan for a permanent arrangement on 
the same lines. 

Is Poland likely to act in the same _ spirit? 
It is stated that Marshal Pilsudski is to ride 
at the head of the Polish troops into the large 
towns of the new territory, which for centuries have 
been German. It may be felt in Warsaw that Poland 
having a far larger proportion of her people under arms 
than any other country save France, must keep her 
army employed; but one can imagine a wiser and safer 
use of it than marching it in triumph through Katto- 
witz, for example, where Germans predomimate by 
about six to one, or Kénigshiitte, which is three-fourths 
German. We wish one could be sure that the stark 
lunacy of such proceedings must be apparent, on second 
thoughts, to the Polish Government; but one can only 
hope so. With that spirit at work, the compromise 
settlement, good enough on paper, will lead only to the 
mass-emigration of the German minority, the destruc- 
tion of a vital centre of the world’s work, and the dis- 
appearance of all hope of enduring peace in Central 


Europe. 


WAS SHAKESPEARE PATRIOTIC? 
By FranK Harris 


HAVE seen in English prints recently a dozen 
if allusions to Shakecpeare’s patriotism, and on 
August 7 I was surprised to find that Mr. J. C. 
Squire took the ordinary view of this question and 
put it forward positively. In the course of an article 
on Croce, the Italian dry-as-dust critic of Shake- 
sjeare, he wrote in the Observer: ‘‘ If there is one 
thing clear about Shakespeare it is that he felt a 
peculiar affection for his own country and that (since 
he was far too intelligent not to have put the question 
to himself) he was prepared to defend his patriotism 
on practical grounds.” Now this is the ordinary 
opinion and something more. Mr. Squire does 
ascribe to Shakespeare something of his own intelli- 
gence and sees that, if his assumption is correct, 
Shakespeare would certainly have been prepared to 
defend his love of England. 

But to Mr. Squire, Shakespeare is an entity, not a 
human being who grew and whose opinions nearly all 
changed with his growth. 

To clear the ground we must admit that patriotism 
in its extremest form has always been popular in 
England. Did not Mr. Lloyd George once declare 
that Britain was the most beautiful country in the 
world? Everyone admitted it, he added naively, 
which reminds me that President Kriiger told me 
once in the same spirit, that everyone who used his 
eyes could see that the sun went round the earth. 
But as love of country is perennially popular in 
Britain, when we find a young dramatist beating the 
patriotic drum very loudly we should take his pzans 
with a certain discount. Still it is probable, certain 
even, if you will, that young Shakespeare, writing in 
the time of the Armada, did feel a good deal of 
patriotic fervour. In the famous passage in 
‘ Richard II,’ he tries, as Mr. Squire guessed he would, 
to give a reason for the faith that was in him. 

This royal throne of kings, this sceptr’d isle, 
This earth of majesty, this seat of Mars, 
This other Eden, demi-paradise, 

This fortress built for nature by herself 
Against infection and the hand of war, 

This happy breed of men, this little world, 
This precious stone set in the silver sea 
Which serves it in the office of a wall 

Or as a moat defensive to a house, 

Against the envy of less happier lands, 
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This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this England, 

This nurse, this teeming womb of royal kings, 

Fear’d by their breed and famous by their birth, 

Renowned for their deeds as far from home, 

For Christian service and true Chivalry, 

As in the sepulchre in stubborn Jewry 

Of the world’s ransom, Blessed Mary’s Son, 

This land of such dear souls, this dear, dear land, 

Dear for her reputation through the world..... 
‘This land of such dear souls ’’ shows that Shake- 
speare was willing to justify his patriotic feeling. 

The ‘King John’ was written, in my opinion, 
about the time of the Armada, and _ everyone 
remembers the end of it phrased by the famous 
Bastard : 

This England never did, nor never shall, 

Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror, 

But when it first did help to wound itself. 

Now _ her princes are come home again, 

Come the three corners of the world in arms, 

And we shall shock them. Nought shall make us rue, 

If England to itself do rest but true. 


This ‘‘ if’? should be kept in mind, I think: it is 
significant. If England rests true to her best self, 
Shakespeare tells us, it will be well with her. 

The patriotism in ‘Henry V.’ is more general, 
louder-lunged, and more emphatic, but not so 
sincere. The Archbishop of Canterbury says: 

Oh, noble English that could entertain 
With half their forces, the full pride of France. 
and the chorus echoes him: 
Oh, England; model to thy inward greatness, 
Like little body with a mighty heart. 
Even the famous speech of King Henry seems to me 
mere echo, Shakespeare ventriloquizing, so to speak. 
Even the words which induced Carlyle to say there 
was ‘‘a good stroke, too, in this Shakespeare,’’ do 
not ring true: 
And you, good yeomen, 
Whose limbs were made in England, show us here 
The mettle of your pasture; let us swear 
That you are worth your breeding; which I doubt not ; 
For there is none of you so mean and base, 

That hath not noble lustre in your eyes. 

Now limbs made in Timbuctoo are just as good as 
limbs made in England. Shakespeare knew this 
too, I am pretty sure, knew that ‘‘ the dear souls ”’ 
was the true defence, and not the stalwart limbs. 
Almost the whole of ‘ Henry V.’ is, to me, factitious ; 
Shakespeare trying to win the groundlings. But 
accept it at its face value, make as much of it as 
you please, it cannot carry this argument. 

I have dealt elsewhere with Shakespeare’s snob- 
-bishness, with his admiration of the young English 
noblemen whom he has incarnated once for all in 
Mercutio; young fellows like Southampton, Pem- 
broke, and perhaps Essex, who sat on the stage and 
listened to his plays with warm appreciation. But 
suddenly we notice that he has begun to see even this 
best class of Englishmen as they are, with all their 
imperfections and shortcomings. The scene between 
Portia and her maid, Nerissa, in ‘ The Merchant of 
Venice,’ is unforgettable : 

Ner.: What say you, then, to Falconbridge, the young 

baron of England? 

Por.: You know, I say nothing to him, for he understands 
not me, nor I him: he hath neither Latin, French nor 
Italian, and you will come into the Court and swear that 
I have a poor pennyworth in the English. He is a 
proper man’s picture, but, alas! who can converse with 
a dumbshow? How oddly he is suited! I think he 
bought his doublet in Italy, his round hose in France, 
his bonnet in Germany, and his behaviour everywhere. 

Now, just as when one reads the Englische Frag- 
mente of Heine, one is startled by certain words that 
give the very heart of the matter, so I am startled 
by this. It shows young Shakespeare outgrowing 
patriotic snobbery and judging my lords Pembroke 
and Southampton as they were. They are ignorant, 
he sees, learned in no language but their own; a 
proper mans’ picture, but a dumb show. The 
Englishman, then, was badly dressed; to-day he is 


well dressed, the best dressed man in the world, but, 
oh, how often is he only a proper man’s picture, a 
poor dumb show. And then his manners. He got 
his behaviour everywhere, Shakespeare says, and it 
is still to seek. 

Shakespeare, one remembers, was blamed for his 
‘“too great sweetness of manners.’’ This is _ his 
reply. Better too great sweetness of manners than 
the rudeness of the common herd. 

So far, I imagine, I shall carry Mr. Squire, even, 
with me. But now I have to appeal to those who 
know the soul of Shakespeare and the heights to 
which he climbed. It is significant to me_ that 
towards the very end, in ‘ Cymbeline,’ Shakespeare’s 
beloved Imogene should say this of Britain: 

Where then? 

Hath Britain all the sun that shines? Day, night, 

Are they not but in Britain? 1’ the world’s volume 

Our Britain seems as of it, but not in’t ; 

In a great pool, a swan’s nest: prithee think 

There’s livers out of Britain. 
And more significant still is the ‘Timon of Athens’ 
with the great fifth scene in the third act which 
should be learned by heart by everyone who wants 
to know our Shakespeare’s supreme intelligence and 
imperial vision. From the words at the beginning 
given to Alcibiades, ‘‘ For pity is the virtue of the 
law,’’ down to Alcibiades’s great phrase, which I think 
conveys Shakespeare’s considered opinion more per- 
fectly than it is given anywhere else: 

’Tis honour with most lands to be at odds. 


Here is the first intimation of the truth that the 
great man always stands above his countrymen and 
is of necessity often opposed to them. 

‘**Tis honour with most lands to be at odds.’ 
That was Shakespeares’ opinion as it was also the 
opinion of one still more sacred. 

This steady growth in insight leads me to the final 
and conclusive proof that Shakespeare saw patriotism 
fairly, for he was the very first, I think, to see beyond 
patriotism to humanity. How singular this was, even in 
those spacious days, can be gauged from the fact that 
Bacon, a man of extraordinary power of mind, when 
speaking of greatness and great men, puts first the 
maker of States, then the saviour of the State, then 
the enlarger of the State, and so on. He might have 
been a Roman with patriotism as a religion, who had 
never learned that anything could transcend the 
State. 

But Shakespeare goes clean beyond all this. He 
had identified himself with Antony as he had identi- 
fied the Dark Lady of the Sonnets with Cleopatra, 
and he found for Antony words of the highest praise. 
Even Cassar mourns his death : 

The death of Antony 
Is not a single doom; in the name lay 
A moiety of the world. 
And Agrippa betters this with the true word for 
Antony-Shakespeare : 
A rarer spirit never 
Did steer humanity: but you gods will give us 
Some faults to make us men. 

Shakespeare came to think little of patriotism 
because he was one of those destined to steer 
humanity. 


BOMBS 
By D. S. MacCotr 


66 OMBSHELL for the Art World—Famous 
B Masterpieces Questioned ” were the headlines 
of a telegram the other day in one of the papers. 

What with the price of print, shortness of space, and 
the claims of other worlds, the Art World has a pre- 
carious footing in the press, unless it can produce some- 
thing of bombshell quality. This particular bomb 
proved, on inspection, to be less devastating than might 
have been feared. Dr. Martin of the Hague, who was 
over here last winter lecturing on the subject, has been 
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writing, it appears, in one of the Berlin reviews upon 
copies and imitations of‘Dutch masters, and has cited 
various ‘ Rembrandts’ as not being by that master’s 
hand. The pictures in question are, according to the 
correspondent, ‘ The Mill’ (once Lord Lansdowne’s), 
the so-called ‘ Burgomaster Pancras and his Wife’ at 
Buckingham Palace, ‘ Christ at Emmaus’ in the 
Louvre, and the ‘ Good Samaritan’ in the Wallace 
Collection. It was apparently the description of this 
last as a forgery that was thought to give the com- 
munication its explosive attraction. There is, of 
course, very little that is news in all this. ‘ The Mill’ 
has been questioned since the time of its sale to Mr. 
Widener; whether Rembrandt’s or not, it is a very 
beautiful picture, one of the sources of modern land- 
scape, and much finer than many landscapes by Rem- 
brandt that are not doubted; the alteration of the 
artist’s name would in no way change its value, except 
in the market. The so-called ‘ Burgomaster Pancras 
and his Wife’ has been under question since the 
Amsterdam Loan Exhibition; it is not in any case one of 
Rembrandt’s masterpieces, but a picture that he could 
do very well without. The ‘ Christ at Emmaus’ can 
hardly be the picture famous under that name, but is 
doubtless the other version, long abandoned as a Rem- 
brandt in the catalogue of the Louvre. As to the 
‘Good Samaritan,’ I will wait to see what Dr. Martin 
has to say before discussing his views, but the message 
is unintelligible as it stands. ‘‘ He says that the 
whole group of children ‘ with calves’ eyes’ are copies 
of the original.’’ Now there are no children with or 
without calves’ eyes in the picture, which in any case 
is again no masterpiece, but a rather dull little work, 
awkwardly composed and poor in dramatic or other 
effect. 


On the following day the ‘‘ Bombshell ’’ had become 
the ‘‘ Great Rembrandt Mystery,’’ and Art Circles, we 
were told, were eagerly discussing the revelation made. 
I think this meant that I had a conversation with an 
emissary of the paper, some part of which appeared. 
On the following day the mystery had ceased to palpi- 
tate, and some corrections I had sent did not appear. 
The smouldering flame shot up in another paper, but 
died out in a general disquisition upon fakes. 


In the more spacious days of the press Art Circles 
would have played up better than that. The bomb 
would have detonated for at least a week. There would 
have been interviews or letters secured from the late 
Sir William Richmond and other ready oracles, and 
hosts of unprovoked letters would have followed from 
people only vaguely aware of what had caused the dis- 
turbance. A glorious confusion would have resulted, 
but at least a thorough and horrid insecurity would 
have spread from Art Circles outwards to affect all the 
famous masterpiéces in our national collections. To 
the popular mind a ‘‘ Rembrandt ’”’ is either a Rem- 
brandt and a masterpiece, or under some other name 
worthless and a scandal. On the other hand, a name- 
less picture, however attractive, is not whole-heartedly 
enjoyed, and the very ‘‘ experts ’’ share in the discom- 
fort of the simple, till the waif has been regularly bap- 
tized and given its name. 


To discourage this faith in names and to ease off 
any painful shock when they are shifted, it might 
not be a bad plan to label pictures, or at least a very 
large proportion of them, ‘‘ Attributed to So-and-so.”’ 
Another advantage would be that where we know too 
certainly that a tiresome picture is by a great man the 
formula would convey that though the master had, 
according to the silly truth of fact, been guilty of the 
aberration, it was not to be regarded as in any im- 
portant sense his, reckoned up against him, or attended 
to by anyone except the catalogue-makers. So long as 
the rotten picture seems to claim an equal admiration 
with the superb, people will regard pictures as puzzles, 
as things not to be looked at, but to be lectured about. 
We were all, in our youth, put off and bullied by bad 
examples of the masters, and I think this must have 


happened to Ruskin in the case of Rembrandt, sicken- 
ing him once for all, so that he never had a good word 
for that painter. 

Rembrandt, like Wordsworth, is a very unequai 
master. Over reams of Wordsworth’s verse a notice 
should run, ‘‘Written by a person answering to the name 
of Wordsworth, but not otherwise connected with him.”’ 
So with Rembrandt. There is the Rembrandt who was 
banal, the mere skilled professional; there was Rem- 
brandt the melodramatist of vulgar taste, and there is 
the other Rembrandt who went up into the heaven of 
painting. Vulgarity in Rembrandt has more than one 
root, but his vulgarity and his splendour are closely 
connected with his lesser or greater mastery over his 
instrument of light and shade. As good drawing is an 
abstract of form, not an indefinite copying; as pictorial 
colour is an abstract from natural colours; so should 
pictorial tone be an abstract from the infinite of light and 
shade; that is to say with steps in it, not endless grada- 
tions; it should be designed. In Rembrandt’s early work, 
and in much of his professional portrait painting, shade 
is used to make objects as round and solid as possible, 
detaching themselves from one another like eggs, in- 
stead of relating themselves to the picture flat: the 
famous ‘ Anatomy Lesson of Dr. Tulp,’ is a disagree- 
able climax of that sort of thing. At every point in his 
career where Rembrandt took a false step, some eager 
follower set up for life upon the mistake. Gerard 
Dou, for one, specialised in this egg-like roundness and 
minute discrimination of tones as well as of details. In 
earlier days the mistakes of Rembrandt were his most 
popular works, and it was natural to regard the imita- 
tions, carrying the mistakes further, as masterpieces 
from his hand. Hence the inclusion in his ‘‘ ceuvre ’’ 
not only of his own mistakes, but of many more by his 
followers. There are still ‘‘ experts ’’ who are singu- 
larly all-inclusive, notably Dr. Valentiner of the 
‘ Classiker der Kunst’ and the Berlin School gener- 
all; on the other side are Dr. Bredius and his dis- 
ciples, who are steadily picking away the burrs from 
Rembrandt’s clothes. The difficulty is to decide how 
bad Rembrandt could be, or (though rarely) how good 
his followers, and that can only be decided by a very 
close familiarity with the habits of each man’s eye and 
brush. The weeding goes steadily on, but the heavens 
do not fall when one of the weeds is plucked away. 

As the Wallace Collection has been in question, it 
may be used to illustrate this redistribution. I suppose 
thirteen works in that collection had been originally 
purchased as Rembrandts. Of these two, which bore 
a forged signature, had been transferred to their pro- 
bable authors when the collection .was made public, 
namely, the ‘ Wilhem Drost’ (No. 61), and the 
‘ Backer’ (No. 8g), the first a respectable piece in 
Rembrandt’s late manner, the second an excellent essay 
in his earlier. Then there was a picture labelled 
‘ School of Rembrandt’ (No. 78), when the gallery 
was opened, but assigned afterwards, at the suggestion 
of Dr. Bredius, to Flinck. That left ten. Of these the 
‘ Negro Archer’ (No. 238) had always been, to my 
thinking, a more than doubtful piece, and when the 
Rembrandt signature was tested it came away, leaving 
the remains of the original signature not yet certainly 
identified. The small version on copper of part of a 
portrait of Rembrandt existing elsewhere (No. 173) is 
also suspicious, including its curious form of signa- 
ture. There is another portrait of Rembrandt, in steel 
gorget and plumed hat (No. 55), of which I have serious 
doubts, though the books all accept it. Then there is 
the ‘ Centurion Cornelius’ (No. 86), which has been 
challenged by Schmidt-Degoner and others. This is a 
masterly work, whoever painted it, and I do not see 
where we are to look for a follower capable of it. But 
it has some weaknesses, for example an arm certainly 
not by the master, and it is unsigned. I am inclined 
to think it was left unfinished by Rembrandt and com- 
pleted by another hand. This leaves, not counting the 
‘ Good Samaritan,’ six undisputed pieces, but they are 
of varying quality. There is a group of early works, 
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including an agreeable little portrait of a boy (No. 201); 
two painstaking portraits on the high professional level 
of the Pellicornes Husband and Wife (the wife is the 
better); and a not very interesting portrait of the painter 
(No. 52). Then there is the Landscape (No. 229), 
one of those made-up pieces, with rather stringy-impasto 
and brassy-murky illumination, which we would barter 
gladly for a drawing with the authentic inspiration. 
And last there is a true masterpiece, a miracle, the 
‘ Titus’ (No. 29). This is the kind of picture that 
springs to the mind when we speak of Rembrandt, 
though there are wonders also at earlier periods like the 
‘ Old Woman ’ (No. 775) in the National Gallery. She 
was painted in 1634, a year after the date assigned to 
the ‘ Good Samaritan’ (No. 850, of the following year, 
is as dull as ditchwater). Such pictures no bombshell 
of criticism will ever explode and it is from them that 
a collection takes and holds its fame. About ‘ Good 
Samaritans,’ bombed or unbombed, no one need greatly 
worry, nor our watchdogs lose their sleep. 


DEEDS AND WORDS IN THE THEATRE 
By JAMEs AGATE 


HE critic who insists upon a preliminary of first 
principles is a bore, but there is a good deal to be 


said for them. They explain, for instance, why 
the inside of a play-house, with a play going on, may 
be duller than the play of the street which you have for- 
saken. According to the late Tom Taylor, the art of 
entertaining people in the theatre consists in telling 
them that you are going to say something, in telling 
them that you are saying it, in telling them that you 
have said it. I think this is wrong. The theatre is a 
place of spectacle rather than one of audition, a ros- 
trum for actions which speak louder than words. The 
art of the playwright, I would prefer to say, consists 
in proclaiming that his characters are going to do some- 
thing, in showing that they are doing it, in demonstrat- 
ing before your eyes what, exactly, it is that they have 
done. I agree that the theatre may be a place of addi- 
tional subtlety, that tragedy may be a chariot for poetry 
and comedy a car for wit. But both vehicles are going 
somewhere, and the talk, however tremendous or 
sparkling, can never be more than the-chatter of the 
driver trying to make himself agreeable. In the theatre 
it is not enough to travel pleasantly; you must arrive. 
What shall a son do whose mother has murdered his 
father? What shall he do whose mother has married 
his father’s murderer? Will the old gentleman peep 
behind the screen? How will the Marquis get the 
manicurist out of the room? There is a definite end to 
these journeys, and therefore Aeschylus and Shake- 
speare, Sheridan and Pinero are better jarvies than, 
say, Henry James. Ibsen and Maeterlinck are tremend- 
ous fellows, not because their plays are all talk, but 
because the action, which takes place outside the door, 
is immensely, if spiritually, exciting. 
| remember, during the War, dining one night in 
Paris, and my host insisting on taking me to the play. 
To an objection that it was after eleven o’clock, he 
replied: ‘‘ We shall be in time to see So-and-So light 
his pipe at the end of the third act. The play begins 
then.’’ The play was ‘ The Hotel Mouse.’ I have 
no further criticism to make. In ‘ Araminta Arrives,’ 
a sentimental comedy of the eighties with a_ village 
natural for heroine, nobody so much as lights his 
pipe. Real life, I think, is not as uneventful nor as 
unsympathetic as these two plays. I find the streets 
more productive of emotion. I am more moved by the 
banners of the unemployed than by the distress-signals 
of silly little hotel mice and mawkish Aramintas. 
Out of doors, a fire or a riot, something, in Micawber’s 
phrase, may at any moment turn up. Whereas, at the 
Queen’s Theatre, you had to wait for three whole acts 
before anything happened, and, at the Comedy, 
realised with Mrs. Micawber that Araminta was in the 
same case as her husband. Neither Araminta’s family 
nor anybody else was going to think fit to do anything 


for her. It was a dull business, and you were thrown 
entirely upon the performers. Unfortunately | was 
not persuaded that Mr. Holman Clark was acting at 
all. The essence of acting is to alter where it altera- 
tion finds, whereas Mr. Clark’s impersonations are an 
ever-fixed mark. ‘They are all of one mould, that of a 
vessel for the suave outpourings of blandly outrageous 
sentiment. Jn the last act, in which the actor donned 
an obviously preposterous beard, he was very amusing. 
The other characters romped about the hotel like a 
post-war supper-crowd. The young gentlemen had 
evidently been at the wrong schools, and their manner 
of ordering a meal suggested a tea-shop hesitancy be- 
tween the alternatives of péche Melba and Welsh rare- 
bit. The stage of this theatre is too large for badin- 
age; the conversational exchanges were like a game of 
Badminton with a minimum striking distance of twenty 
yaids from the net. In‘ Araminta Arrives ’ there were 
several excellent pieces of acting. There was Lady 
Tree pretending to be eighty-one, and pretending, much 
more successfully, that she had not a single stupid line 
to say. She made full use of her admirable habits of 
precision, timing and attack. Mr. Lyall Swete, always 
unapproachable in grave, polished fooling, was capital 
as an over-grown Bunthorne with a dash of Beacons- 
field. Withal, ‘‘ an air which, to those who have not 
seen many noblemen, would give an idea of nobility.” 
Miss Louise Hampton’s oppressed body-woman was a 
little masterpiece. Of Miss Eileen Bendon’s capacities 
I could form no opinion. Araminta is a part of static 
inanity, with which Mrs. Jordan herself had done noth- 
ing. 

The essence of Grand Guignolism is, I take it, not 
horrible action but horrible motive. These little 
plays are really spiritual affairs, like Shake- 
speare’s or Ibsen’s or Maeterlinck’s. The door 
is a different one, but it is what goes on behind 
it that matters. Just as Othello’s ‘‘ I will chop her 
into messes '’ depends for its awesomeness not upon 
the nasty spectacle this will provide, but upon the in- 
tensity of passion behind the image, so the stage of the 
Little Theatre may run blood without becoming a 
shambles. Its gougings and eviscerations are nothing 
in themselves; their terror depends upon the abnorm- 
ality which they reflect. The woman beating upon the 
door of the spirit-world in ‘ The Unseen,’ excites in the 
spectator the same quality of apprehension as does the 
woman in the Maeterlinck play beating upon the door 
behind which Tintagiles cries out in terror. ‘ The 
Unseen ’ gets along fearsomely enough until the very 
last moment. A young man meets with sudden death. 
His wife finds that she can still communicate with him. 
Her hand writes down his ‘‘ messages.’’ She conjures 
him up in person, and is almost happy. But her par- 
ents insist ipon calling in a specialist, who hypnotises 
her and suggests that these manifestations are sub- 
jective and shall cease. After treatment she again 
tries to re-establish communication, but there is now 
no answer. I suggest that since full use has been made 
of all the machinery of eeriness and hocus-pocus— 
darkened stage, thunderstorm, and the unnatural quiet 
which in these plays broods over the fey—we are en- 
titled to believe the spirit of the husband to be real. 
Obviously then, it being dead of night, with the woman 
raving at her spiritualistic telephone and unable to 
‘‘ yet through,’’ with the parents frantically knocking 
on the locked door, and the room getting darker and 
darker, or so it seems---obviously, only one thing can 
happen. The husband’s spirit must materialise. It 
must claim its mate. The window must open of it- 
self. . . What actually does happen is that the girl 
goes mad, and nothing more. We have to attune our 
ghostly terrors to consideration of an ironic statement 
of the mischief of medical interference. I am not com- 
plaining that the author has written the wrong play, 
but that he has written a muddled one. If I am to 
believe in spooks, let me believe in them to the end. 
If I am to study an interesting case of pathology, let 
the diagnosis take place in a sufficiently lighted room. 
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The gem of the evening is Mr. Crawshay- 
Williams’s ‘‘ original’’ play, ‘ E. and O.E.’ That 
this is not an original play at all, but a bare- 
faced crib from Farzano, who cribbed from Dante, 
is immaterial; the theft is admirably carried out 
and the play has been improved upon in_ the 
stealing. I! shall say nothing of it here except that it 
has a quite devastating quality of wit akin to Maupas- 
sant. It is very much of the theatre; not even the 
Frenchman’s written page could better the visible 
emergence of the corpse from the cupboard. Mr. 
Casson’s morbidity was delightful, and Mr. Rus- 
sell Thorndike gave a most amusing picture of 
senile rapacity. There was about his denuded poll 
something of the bird-like quality of the apothecary in 
‘ The Old Wives’ Tale.’ It is needless to say that 
Miss Thorndike was admirable throughout the even- 
ing, whether she mowed or whether she gibbered. 
But the piece of acting I most particularly enjoyed was 
Miss Barbara Gott’s mother in ‘ The Unseen.’ This 
is, I believe, this talented actress’s first ‘‘ straight ”’ 
part, and she filled it with dignity and beauty. 


ON MUSICAL CRITICISM 
By E. A. BauGHan 


OME years ago I was dining with our most 
S eminent dramatic critic and the conversation fell 

on matters of the shop. He could not see how 
any sane man could expect to be able to write about 
music. You could not translate sound into words; you 
were dealing with a subject standing quite outside the 
power of literature. You might describe your sensa- 
tions in listening, for instance, to Schubert’s ‘‘ Un- 
finished ’’ symphony, but your reader could not trans- 
late your words into sound. Logically, the dramatic 
critic was right, but he forgot the suggestion set up by 
words; he forgot, also, the association of ideas, and he 
did not take into account that musical criticism is in- 
tended for those who know something about music and 
care for it. At the same time he had hit on one of the 
difficulties of musical criticism. A man writing about 
a play is dealing with definite ideas which can be ex- 
plained by comparison with life itself. A critic of 
painting has more scope than a critic of music, because 
he, again, has the definite phenomena of life as a means 
of interpreting his ideas. Yet most of us who love 
music will not agree with my dramatic critic. We re- 
cognise the difficulties he pointed out, and if we have 
been musical critics we know they are very real, but we 
feel it is possible to obtain an impression of unheard 
music from the printed or spoken word. 

The unfortunate thing is that with a few exceptions 
musical critics are given no opportunity for exercising 
their art. For the most part it means the daily 
drudgery of attending innumerable concerts and writ- 
ing short paragraphs about them. I myself served 
nineteen years in the galley, the last seven being 
mitigated, it is true, by dividing my time with music 
and the drama. An intelligent editor allowed me to 
write my impressions about music, but all the same I 
had to attend innumerabie concerts and to try to write 
interesting paragraphs about uninteresting pianists, 
singers, violinists, choirs and orchestras. It is not a 
life to which any intelligent writer should be con- 
demned. Nor can I see that it does any good. The 
fashion has simply been set by one or two newspapers 
which receive considerable income from advertisements, 
and although I do not mean to suggest that the 
criticism on those papers was or is coloured by the fact 
that concert advertisements were an important part of 
their revenue—indeed, I know they were not so col- 
oured—yet I am certain that if there had been no ad- 
vertisements there would have been no concert-notices. 
Other newspapers, although they received but few of 
the advertisements, felt they must follow the lead. As 
a consequence editors have ground all powers and fresh- 
ness of criticism out of their musical critics. Even the 
Sunday papers which do give scope to their musical 


critics are noi entirely exempt from that assassination 
of critics. 1 notice, for instance, that such a penetrat- 
ing, sensitive writer on music as Mr. Ernest Newman, 
attends many more concerts every week than can be 
good for him. Can you wonder if less gifted men sink 
beneath the burden of their task? 

The trouble is that the ordinary editor, being an or- 
dinary Englishman, does not understand music. He 
has knowledge of the great names, but he does not un- 
derstand at all the extent of the love of music in this 
country. In these days drama is more or less confined 
to London. The theatre is dying out in the provinces, 
wounded to death, it is said, by the cinema, but really 
killed by the shocking bad performances of second and 
third rate touring companies. Such dramatic activity 
as exists is to be found in amateur societies, of which 
there are many more than the Londoner imagines. But 
there is hardly a town of any importance that has not 
its series of concerts and its choral society. Then 
soloists of repute visit those towns, and, moreover, 
music is one of the few expressive arts that can be 
home-made. There is, indeed, a large public for 
musical criticism that interprets the art and kindles the 
imagination. But it is not a public for pedagogic 
criticism. ‘That appeals, of course, only to the small 
section of the community which has specially studied 
music. 

That musical criticism has not, in a general way, 
appealed to as large a public as dramatic and literary 
criticism have appealed has been due partly to the in- 
herent difficulties of the craft, which I have tried to set 
out, and partly to a mistaken idea that the musical 
critic is writing only for specialists. There is room, of 
course, for criticism of that type, but not in the prints 
devoted to the public. Many of the strange verdicts 
given in my young days on Wagner, Bruneau, Strauss, 
and Debussy have been entirely due to the mistaken 
idea of the old-fashioned critic that his proper réle was 
that of a schoolmaster or examiner. No matter what a 
man’s musicianship may be, he is bound to make mis- 
takes when he attempts to play the pedagogue. Great 
composers who have criticised the work of contem- 
poraries from that point of view have made the worst 
mistakes. Yet at one time in England musical criticism 
was almost entirely pedagogic. How well one can 
remember the falls that the late Joseph Bennett came 
over Wagner. Much of what the celebrated musical 
critic wrote was justified, although we hot-heads pas- 
sionately differed from him. But he was only right 
when he confined his opinions to matters on which he 
had a right to express them; and invariably wrong 
when he approached the music-dramas of Wagner in 
the spirit of the schoolmaster. Bernard Shaw was the 
first musical critic in London to deal with music as a 
human language. Much of what he wrote in the Star 
and the World, was strange reading to the class- 
musician, to use Wagner’s term, but it was alive, in- 
formative, and expressive of a very sensitive mind. I 
know we young lovers of Wagner looked for his weekly 
article in the World with great pleasure. The late 
John F. Runciman followed him, and, although many 
of his criticisms in the SatuRDAY REviEW were marred 
by excessive pugnacity and distinctive irritability, 
he had always something to say and he said 
it extremely well. All these men were literary men in 
the sense that they had the gift of writing. Mr. 
Ernest Newman, who has carried on the line, is by 
temper and special gifts a literary man who has made 
music his special study. Only a musical critic who has 
the gift of writing can possibly translate into words 
what he thinks and feels about music, a very difficult 
art indeed. 

In addition he must have the musical sense. By that 
I mean music must be a kind of language to him, in- 
explicable sometimes to others, but quite clear in its 
appeal to himself. No technical knowledge will make 
up for the lack of that gift of musical sense. In some 
of the criticism of to-day I cannot detect that sense. 
A new school has evidently arisen that looks on music 
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as a symbolic art divorced from every other human 
expression. This school extols a kind of music which 
has no emotional or expressive logic, but is a series 
of unrelated groups of notes. At least that is how it 
seems to me in reading the explanations of the more 
prominent disciples of the school. All historical sense 
seems to have been lost. Into this movement, at the 
request of my editor, | mean to make strange adven- 
tures from time to time. I shall at any rate hear it all 
with a fresh and unprejudiced mind, and bring to its 
appreciation at least some training in criticism and a 
love of music which has grown the stronger by a long 
rest from musical criticism. 


Correspondence 
FRIDTJOF NANSEN 
(From Our Geneva CORRESPONDENT) 

OR many years he was a legend, perhaps the 
F erent legend of a childhood which coincided in 
time with the saga of the Fram. One never 
really tried to see him as an ordinary man. He was 
something big, dressed in furs, hung about with icicles, 
who fought walruses, wrestled with bears, sat in the 
crow’s nest of his daring ship, with snow in his beard, 
more like a mountain than a man, advancing continu- 
ally into the cold unknown, confronting the bitter forces 
of the wilderness with the serene confidence of a man 

who can look nature candidly in the face. 

Then, after many years, we heard that he was sud- 
denly to come before us. At that time one was, alas! 
no longer able to see men as mountains. One had 
seen too many of them. Even those who, like Nansen, 
had appeared as heroes from a distance, had proved to 
be mercly human from a nearer view. But our earlier 
legends die hard, and it must be confessed that it was 
no ordinary moment when some twelve months ago we 
waited for Nansen to appear. Naturally, it was at a 
conference. Whenever difficulties arise in the conduct 
of the modern world, there is a conference, and no man 
of any note can evade sooner or later being seen at one. 
The difficulty then in question has since been overcome 
in a fashion which is now fairly familiar to the public. 
Hundreds of thousands of unhappy men, left derelict by 
the war, were scattered as prisoners over two con- 
tinents from Vladivostock. to Novorossisk, from 
Novorossisk to Odessa and Constantinople, from 
Odessa and Constantinople to the Atlantic Ocean. It 
seemed at that time that nothing could be done. To 
return these men to their homes it was necessary to 
bring Paris into touch with Moscow, Berlin with 
London. The Soviets must make promises and keep 
them. German Ministers of State must be moved by 
appeals to their humanity. The bankrupt Governments 
must find money for objects politically altruistic. The 
enterprise of repatriating these men appeared to be 
fantastically impossible to those at all familiar with 
the difficulty of getting even two friendly Governments 
t» act together for six weeks in any matter not con- 
nected with the immediate political necessities of the 
moment. Nevertheless, when Nansen appeared, there 
was at least one among those who saw and heard him, 
who knew it would be done, as certainly as a child 
knows that the giant with three heads will be violently 
slain at the end of the story. For the heroic legend ot 
Nansen has not vanished upon a near and_ frequent 
view of him. One has merely lost the shadow and 
grasped the substance. 

Physically he remained a man of stature, and he car- 
ried in his face an almost uncouth energy given by an 
immense thrust of the jaw and hollows which seemed 
to be worn by years of effort and resolution. But 
mostly he lived in his eyes, which still, after more than 
fifty years of seeing the world, had the look of an ex- 
plorer for whom all things were new and astonishing. 
Nothing could be more intensely candid and searching. 
When they look at a friend, it is as though they were 
penetrating for treasure, When they look at an ad- 


versary, it is as though they looked upon wickedness 
for the first time (all the adversaries of Nansen are 
wicked). Perhaps it is then that they are most reveal- 
ing. Amazement, wrath, and the look of a creature 
caught in an incomprehensible net of iniquity are all 
focussed in a stare which would invariably annihilate 
the object, were it not that the objects of Nansen’s 
wrath are usually impervious to the anger of heroes or 
to the surprise of good men. 

He came before us that day with a wonderful tale. 
Apparently the impossible was already half accom- 
plished. ‘Thousands of prisoners were being restored 
to their homes from the heart of Russia and Siberia. 
Outwardly impassive, but internally experiencing the 
painful shock which assails diplomatists when the 
truth is uttered regardless of political considerations, 
we heard that the German Government had behaved 
well, that the Soviets were better than their promises, 
that the International Credits Committee was laying 
up treasure in heaven. The story was the more effec- 
tive in that it came to us thwarted by the foreign 
language which the speaker was compelled to use. His 
sincérity, his anxiety to tell the whole truth, the fact 
that he was full of his subject—all this emerged 
triumphant from a battle with the recalcitrant syllables 
of an unusual idiom. 

How has Nansen contrived during the last eighteen 
months to restore some half million men to their homes ? 
It is not here proposed to go into any of the adminis- 
trative details. They may all be studied in the public 
records of the League of Nations. The main secret of 
his success is simple. He went to the Governments of 
Europe and spoke with them as a man in earnest, who 
wanted something done that was necessary and humane, 
and who assumed that everyone concerned would be 
honestly anxious to help him. One need not ever have 
been in Moscow to know exactly how Nansen looked 
at Tchitcherin when he arranged for the disorganised 
Russian railways somehow to send him the necessary 
trains to the frontier. One has seen him look at states- 
men more formidable than Tchitcherin. One follows 
him in his energetic progress from Paris to London, 
London to Moscow, Moscow to Berlin. One sees him 
convening round the same table enemies, allies and 
neutrals, compelling them to agree by virtue of an 
appeal which knew no frontiers. One likes to think of 
the diplomatists and officials whom he left behind in his 
train, bruised and shattered, endeavouring to mend the 
gaps torn in their foimule, realising in wonder that 
they had co-operated not only with their allies (no mean 
achievement), but with their old enemies, and even 
with the red enemies of mankind. 

Nansen had repatriated all his prisoners by the time 
he came to Geneva for the second Assembly. He was 
then upon another quest, more difficult and one from 
which any other man would have retreated. Twenty 
million people were threatened with starvation. Already 
Nansen had taken up the task of working for their 
relief upon the invitation of the Red Cross. He came 
before the Assembly of the League, having in his 
pocket agreements with the Soviet Government similar 
to the agreements under which Hoover had undertaken 
to feed the starving children of Russia. He was satis- 
fied that the Soviets would keep faith and that in any 
event the agreements were a sure guarantee for any 
Governments which might be induced to assist. 

There followed, largely in public, a discussion con- 
cerning which some reserve is still necessary; for this 
is a story which is as yet unfinished. It is a story in 
which there were three elements which strike and hold 
the imagination. There were the starving millions of 
Russia, who were already in some regions eating the 
leaves and grass; there was Nansen who, with these 
people in mind, already, as the days went by, saw the 
Russian winter inexorably freezing the waterways and 
barring all means of relief; and there were the Govern- 
ments. 

One thing was clear. Nansen would persist, and 
he would advance, but it was with the look of a man 
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surrounded with unknown and amazing circumstances. 
Millions would starve unless prompt action were taken. 
Meanwhile, a conference would meet at Brussels and a 
commission of inquiry would inquire. What did it all 
mean? The clear look was troubled. There had come 
into it pain that things should be so difficult, but there 
was still confidence that truth and pity must needs pre- 
vail, and that even Governments must yield if only they 
could be made to understand. 

I am not here concerned with the issue, nor is it 
proposed to make any comment upon the political con- 
siderations involved. I am concerned here only with 
the legend of Nansen, which has been increased rather 
than destroyed as time goes on. The new saga is less 
romantic and spectacular, but it is none the less a 
saga. it has ceased to be the saga of Beowulf. _ It 
has become a saga such as Browning might have 
written. Perhaps Browning did write it after all! 


Dauntless the slughorn to his lips he set, 
And blew: Childe Rolande to the dark tower came. 


Letters to the Editor 
** THE ARTS OF PEACE AND WAR ” 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review 


SIR,—-I must apologize for asking for a little further space 
in which to reply to Mr. Laurence H. Strain’s letter, which 
appeared in your issue of September 17. 

Mr. Strain is writing under a wrong assumption when he sup- 
poses that I am “‘ inspired from Greek sources ’’; and when he 
speaks, later on, of the history ‘* supplied *’ to me in Athens. 
He is evidently unaware of the fact that I have resided in Athens 
for twenty-five years, the last fifteen of which have been spent 
as a newspaper correspondent. The ‘* history ’’ comes from my 
own personal experience of events as they occurred; and | claim 
that as a foreign correspondent by profession I have received 
sufficient training to enable me to discriminate between facts 
and fancies. 

Returning to Mr. Strain’s charges against the Greeks of erect- 
ing forts in Salonika Bay with a view to firing on Entente 
shipping, I am afraia I must hold to my former opinion. I may 
explain as a strict fact that the forts on Kara Burnu, referred to 
by Mr. Strain, apart from those originally erected by the Turks, 
were constructed in 1912, with emplacements turned landwards 
to prevent the escape of Turkish and Bulgarian prisoners con- 
fined on the promontory during the Balkan wars of 1912 and 
1913. With regard to the forts *‘ well concealed in the marshes 
at the mouth of the Vardar,’’ they must be extraordinarily well 
concealed, for | have never seen or heard of them; and | have 
shot many a wild duck on these same marshes. Perhaps Mr. 
Strain may not be aware of the enormous engineering difficulties 
to be overcome in the erection of forts in those vast, reedy 
swamps. Where would the concrete for the foundations come 
from; and would they be built from the land side or from the sea? 
It would be absolutely impossible to erect any forts in the 
swamps of the Vardar so secretly that it would require the eagle 
eye of an air pilot to discover them. ‘The thing simply could 
not be done. 

Mr. Strain further asks, ‘* What complexion is now put on the 
massacre of Admiral Fournier’s guard in Athens’ *’ The answer 
is, ‘* None.’’ It is not an ‘* uncomfortable fact,’’ since Admiral 
Fournier’s guard, far from being massacred, was not even 
molested. The massacre is an absolute fable; but one lives and 
learns. Admiral Fournier acted with incredible lack of strategy, 
to say nothing of tact, in shutting himself up with his guard 
in the Zappeion on December 1, 1916, when he should have 
known, as everyone except the legation people knew, that the 
Greek populace was going to resist the surrender of their guns 
to a foreign force. The new invaders, landed from the ships, 
were repulsed ; but those already established in Athens were not 
interfered with in any way. It is a moot point whether the 
foreign legations knew of the intended resistance to the Entente 
landing party or not. The probabilities all point to the assump- 
tion that they did know, but wished to bring matters to a head. 
In either event, the legations were directly responsible for the 
lamentable loss of lite that occurred as an immediate result of 
the landing. ‘* Colossal ’’ is the only adjective fit to qualify the 
diplomatic blunders perpetrated in Athens by the Entente lega- 
tions in 1916; and these form the basis of the secret history 
I have mentioned and of which Mr. Laurence Strain seems to 
doubt the existence. 

Yours etc., 
C. S. BuTer. 
Athens, October 10, 1921. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Revirw 
SIR,—In order to condense my replies into one letter I de- 
layed answering ‘‘Pera”’ until Captain Butler had time to write 


from Athens. 
Few, if any of your readers will credit Captain Butler’s sug- 


gestion that in the early critical days of the European War, 
King Constantine was unaware of the orders issued by his minis- 
ters to the Greek commanders in Macedonia. Even his bitterest 
critics have never accused him of being the nonentity Captain 
Butler, an admirer, would now have us believe. His present 
portrait of King Constantine, as a superlatively constitutional 
sovereign, hardly accords with his own letter of September 3, 
in which he credited King Constantine with having successfully 
opposed the optimism of Venizelos and the intervention of his 
country on the side of the Entente. 

Not wishing to encroach unnecessarily upon your valuable 
space I purposely avoided emphasising the obvious significance 
of the despatches I quoted. Nor do | think I should be justified 
in doing so now, for should any of your readers have any doubt 
about the treacherous conduct of the Constantine Government 
they need only refer to my letter of September 10. His sugges- 
tion that our recognition of “‘ the king of her choice ’’ would 
be a suitable reward for the loss of over 30,000 men is based on 
a fictitious supposition that Greece is bearing our burden in 
Anatolia. 

With your kind permission I will now add a few comments 
in reply to ‘ Pera.’’ His letter admits the existence of the 
Kareidis conspiracy but suggests that the account in the Gazette 
d» Lausanne, to which | drew your attention, is exaggeratea. 
The German-Bulgar command, at any rate, was so confident of 
the success of the intrigue that General Lukoff had rations pre- 
pared for the Greek Army which was to surrender. The object 
of the conspirators was to encompass the destruction of the 
Entente Armies before Salonika and so facilitate the return of 
King Constantine. 

“*Pera’’ cannot deny that the massacres of Turks by Greeks 
in Smyrna town and in the district of Smyrna, Aidin and Yalova 
were authenticated by Inter-Allied Committees of Inquiry, 
whereas his alleged killing of some 60,000 Greeks and Armenians 
has no such authority to support it. 

He gaily suggests, however, my undertaking, which I have 
no intention of doing, a sort of polytechnic tour to London, 
Paris, and Constantinople to examine a mass of documentary 
evidence, the value of which could alone be determined by an 
impartial and judicial commission. Very probably such an 
investigation would show that a great part of the documents 
were as unreliable as the report of the Kaisarich massacre, used 
by M. Gounaris to justify the recent Greek offensive and the 
falsity of which I exposed in my letter of Sepetmber 3. 

His own contradiction, that the massacre of the Turks by 
the Greeks in the Yalova district was not unprovoked, is not 
very convincing and so far as 1 remember the Times corres- 
pondent in Constantinople never reported any massacres on the 
occasions to which ‘‘Pera”’ refers. 

Obviously the two raids made by Kemalist irregulars were 
just the usual foraging and reconnoitring excursions in which 
a few shots are fired by either side, a few irregulars and vil- 
agers are killed and wounded and some houses and haystacks 
ignited either accidentally or purposely. 

There is nothing in such occurrences to justify the reprisals 
“horrible and ferocious ’’ as ‘* Pera’’ admits they were, taken 
by the Greek villagers in the presence of the officers who had 
armed them. 

** Pera ’’’ may dismiss as a generalization my remark about 
Greek peasant women carrying enormous burdens while their 
men folk ride. Yet it is an everyday sight in the country dis- 
tricts. His reference to generalizations, however, is a_ timely 
reminder that ‘** the word of an Englishman,” a generalization 
universal in the East, is in danger of becoming extinct should 
Mr. Lloyd George’s pledge with :egard to ‘Thrace, Constantinople 
and Anatolia remain unfulfilled. 

Yours etce., 
C. F. Drxon-Jonunson 

October 11, 1921. 

[This correspondence is closed.—Ep. S.R.] 


‘“DEAR LAND OF LIBERTY ” 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review 


SIR,—Your article under this heading raises the question of 
the difference between Freedom and Liberty—a question of 
supreme importance not merely to the people of the United 
States, but to the whole civilised world. The Prohibition Amend- 
ment is a startling violation of the principles of Freedom, but 
not, it is conceived, of those of Liberty. 

Freedom rests upon the inherent right of every individual to 
determine his will in such manner as seems good to him, subject 
only to the condition that in so doing he does not encroach upon 
the Freedom of others. Liberty, on the other hand, acknow- 
ledges no such right, but assumes a natural state of universal 
servitude of which Liberty is the mitigation. Freedom is a right 
granted to men in exercise of the infinite wisdom of the Supreme 
Being. Liberty is a privilege conceded to men by human 
authority in exercise of the finite wisdom of man—and that 
authority may be a foreign power or a personal autocrat, or even 
a numerical majority of the persons who for the time being 
happen to inhabit a particular locality. Submission to the will 
of God is Service—to the arbitrary will of man is Servitude, and 
it has’ been well said that ** the Service of God is perfect Free- 
dom.’ 

The phrase ‘ the liberty of the subject " expresses in a com- 
munity organised under the ideal of Freedom a negation—in 
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one organised under the ideal of Liberty an affirmation. In the 
one case it expresses in concrete terms the limitations necessary 
tv impose upon individuals in the exercise of their Freedom in 
order to safeguard the Freedom of all, and any law or act of 
the executive which goes beyond that necessity is inconsistent 
with Freedom. In a community organised under the ideal of 
Liberty, ‘‘ the liberty of the subject ’’ is the very basis of the 
rights of the individual, and he has no rights outside it. Nor 
is there any objective standard whereby it may be criticised, for 
its limits are determined by no universal principle, but solely by 
the arbitrary will of the authority by whom its privileges are 
conferred. 

Freedom imports the moral obligation of every man to observe 
its conditions—in common parlance ‘‘ to play the game ”’, and if 
all men could be counted upon voluntarily to observe that obli- 
gation, there would be no necessity for laws and ‘‘ the liberty 
of the subject ’’ would have no meaning or, at all events, no 
application. Liberty imports no such obligation, for a man is 
entitled to exercise a privilege expressly granted to him by com- 
petent authority up to the hilt, and he is not concerned to con- 
sider whether in so doing he may interfere with or injure others. 

A suggestive story comes from a liner leaving the port of New 
York. ‘* Steward, can | have a whisky and soda now? ”’ ** No, 
sir, not until we have passed the Statue of Liberty! ’’ In other 
words, *‘ Not until we have left the world of Servitude and privi- 
lege and entered the world of Freedom and right.” 

America inherited the spiritual ideal of Freedom from Eng- 
land. Are we justified in concluding that she has renounced her 
heritage in favour of the materialistic ideal of liberty, and that 
the Statue of Liberty is the symbol of her renunciation? 

Yours etc., 
ARTHUR A BeckeTT TERRELL 

Arts Club. 


To the Editor of the SarurDAY REvIEW 


SIR,—I must still decline to admit Lord Northcliffe as an 
unbiassed witness as to what is happening in the States. Every 
journal under his control is vehemently opposed to Prohibition 
and it is beyond belief that he went to America with an open 
mind. 

But admitting that Lord Northcliffe. Mr. S. H. Adams and 
your correspondent Mr. J. M. Hulls have established the fact of 
evasion—what then? The evasion of a law does not prove it to 
be a bad law, per se; the most it proves is that there are persons 
whose interests, justifiable or otherwise, it traverses. The 
interests traversed in this case are those of insistent appetite, met 
by unscrupulous greed, re-acting upon and intensifying each other. 
In such a case: evasion or attempted evasion, persistent, ingenious 
and extensive, was a foregone conclusion. 

So far, however, from constituting a case against Prohibition 
evasion prompted by the anti-social motives mentioned furnishes 
the strongest possible proof of its necessity. As certain medicines 
commence their cure by aggravating the symptoms, so here the 
withdrawal of alcohol has roused an alcohol-loving minority to a 
frenzy the intensity of which is the measure of the need that the 
withdrawal shall be maintained until in the course the frenzy has 
died down. 

Whether the forces of reason, humanity and enlightened self- 
interest will stand the strain of this maddened assault I will not 
venture to prophesy, but be content to hope. The one thing 
certain is that a law such as this, experimental in character and 
unexceptionable in aim, should be accorded a fair trial, should re- 
ceive the active support of law-abiding citizens in its own home 
and enlist the sympathetic attention of good citizens all the world 
over. / 

Yours etc., 
FRANK ADKINS 

15, Wynne Road, London, S.W.9. 


IRELAND 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW 


SIR,—With astonishment I read the letter, signed ** Erevna,”’ 
in your number for October 8th. ‘* Erevna ’’ quotes, with 
approval, the following advice offered to us by Colonel Decies :— 

‘* (1) Not to believe stories against the Crown forces; (2) To 
understand that the Sinn Fein extremist is a cold-blooded mur- 
derer- (3) Not to be led into the idea that Ulster is wrong ; 
(4) To understand that the friends of the British Empire and Eng- 
land, the loyalists and Ulstermen, are the ones to back, and not 
the murder-gang.”’ 

Keeping to the above-numbered categories, what does it amount 
to but this?— 

(1 and 2): Do not believe anything said by one side in a con- 
flict, and believe everything, however bitter, that the other side 
says; and follow this course of logic at the actual behest of a 
bitter adherent of one of the parties in the conflict; (3 and 4): 
Support whatever ‘* Ulster ’’—meaning the Unionist section of 
Ulster—does, although they have always (so far as actuated by 
the Decies spirit) been a hotbed of strife and bigotry, and, in 
1912-1914, actually raised armies to wage, if ‘‘ necessary ’’, civil 
war against the Crown and Parliament to which they profess 
to be loyal! 

A fair-minded man, of course, tries to see the facts impartially. 
Colonel Decies, however, wishes us to blind ourselves to all save 
what suits his side! That may be a mere personal defect in an 
irresponsible individual; but, when we find that a man of such 


a type of thought was placed in a position allowing him, if he 
chose, to command shootings, burnings, and jackbootings over 
a territory inhabited by thousands of human beings, then one 
draws two conclusions. They are these: (1) No greater con- 
demnation can be imagined of our militarist régime which per- 
mitted such a thing, and which might be willing to permit it 
again; (2) No greater evidence could be desired of the urgent 
need of ceasing our interference in Ireland, and allowing that 
land to be governed according to the desires of the majority of 
its own people. With all personal respect to Colonel Decies and 
‘ Erevna,’’ I must say their type of political thought reminds me 
of Zabern: and that was one of the things we fought the Great 
War to put down. 
Yours etc., 
J. W. Poynter 
London, N.5. 


To the Editor of the SaturDay REVIEW 


SIR,—Mr. Poynter confidently asserts that ‘“‘ Irish depopulation 
was a result of the Union,’’ despite the fact that the population 
of Ireland nearly doubled itself during the four and a half decades 
which succeeded the passage of that measure. Of sixty-four Irish 
M.P.s present, forty-six (including Daniel O’Connell) voted in 
favour ot the Corn Importation Bill. This can scarcely be 
described as ‘‘ the infliction of Manchester School economics on 
the unfortunate Irish.”’ 

After the introduction of Free Trade, Irish wheat ceased to 
enjoy a monopoly of the English market, arable land was con- 
verted into pasture, and agricultural labourers migrated in large 
numbers to industrial centes. Between 1855 and 1912 the acreage 
of land under crops (other than hay) declined from 5,682,992 to 
3,920,962, a decrease in tillage area of 1,762,030 acres. Pasture 
which in 1860 formed 53 per cent., now forms 80 per cent. of the 
cultivated area. The Irish urban population increased from 
1,143,674 in 1841 to 1,470,595 at the last census. In Ireland, 
as in other parts of the United Kingdom, the rural exodus dates 
from 1846, not 1800. I am Irish, and claim to be no less 
‘* impartial ’’ than Mr. Poynter. 

Yours etc., 
* STEPHEN DE LEIGH 

The Woodlands, Hale End, Essex. 


To the Editor of the SaturDay REVIEW 


SIR,—10 understand one’s self is the most difficult of all 
things. To understand one another is easier—at least, it seems 
so. With a little good will and good humour we can always 
pull along with our fellows, and even negotiate the shoals and 
sunken rocks successfully. It is just, however, when we are out 
on our own, we realise that with all the good humour and good 
will in the world we cannot get rid of these. The confounded 
things are still there, and must be reckoned with. Blissful 
ignorance and happy-go-lucky indifference do not remove 
obstacles, and wilful misunderstanding only makes them more 
formidable when we do come up against ’em. 

After a twenty years’ absence abroad I was recently in Ire- 
land, and was much struck by the survival and persistance of 
those deliberate misunderstandings we long ago used to consider 
the correct thing in the way of thinking. It was quite pathetic 
to hear once more of the Brighton of Ireland, our Bay of Naples, 
to be shown our Lloyd Georges, Smith-Wilkinsons, Fatty Ar- 
buckles, Harry Lauders, Carusos, and Chaliapins. It was, how- 
ever, a disappointed and a disappointing note. For ours is a dis- 
appointing race ever lagging behind the promise of great achieve- 
ment. Under ‘ever’s skilful handiing we romped in successfully 
everywhere. Have we held our place? Our accursed nature 
makes us a thorn in the side of enthusiastic admirers who would 
be our guides, philosophers, and friends. We cannot help it— 
we let ’em down every time. 1 believe Lever died of a broken 
heart in Italy. 

One evening at the Abbey Theatre in Dublin was for me a 
revelation in the gloom. General John Regan, the Irishman 
who never existed, was doing his bit to save our reputation, to 
redeem our by-name among the nations. The Irishman, 
according to the old Gospel, had come to his own again. It 
was Horse Show week, and packed houses rocked delirious over 
the resurrection of the old favourite. Our English friends were 
not disappointed this time. Studied ignorance, cool, calculated, 
and cultivated, vanished before this vivifying art. And, judging 
by the sheer and uncontrolled joy of the native element (a tear 
trembles in my own eye), we in Ireland were proud of this 
achievement. Everybody was satisfied. The consummate Irish- 
man 4 la Birmingham was the ‘‘ real goods.’’ I understood him 
as thoroughly as the tears in the eye of my delighted friends, 
English and Irish. We are getting on in Ireland. We are 
becoming more English than the English themselves. I suppose 
it’s quite all right. The sin of our ingratitude was great. 

That tear in my own eye I do not understand. 

Yours etc. 
VALENTINE J. O'Hara 


October, 15, 1021. 


THE CIVIL SERVICE 
To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—In an age of aeroplanes, when we are talking of bring- 
ing the Commonwealth Premiers over from Australia in seven 
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days, the Civil Service is hopelessly slow. Its machinery belongs 
to the days of Little Dorit and the Circumlocution Office. It 
is cumbrous and costly. The pedantic official style, with its 
long, ambiguous sentences, is a gross anachronism, and _ the 
men who use it should be in a museum. 

Perhaps, as your correspondent refers to examinations, you 
will permit me some reference to the examinations for temporary 
clerks (male and female, Service and non-Service) which were 
held at the Crystal Palace and elsewhere last autumn. Here the 
bashaws of Burlington Gardens had a chance of doing well. The 
idea, although six years late, was excellent. It was high time, 
although only clerical donkey work was involved, that the 
donkeys who were worth their feed were separated from the 
donkeys who weren’t. But, of course, the authorities blundered. 
To begin with, bullied by ex-Service men, the examinations were 
delayed while the Commissioners shilly-shallied as to whether 
non-Service candidates should be eligible. That settled, they 
proceeded to examine us—for I was one of the examinees—on a 
school curriculum of the shallowest description and in such a 
way that the papers could not be marked, however well-inten- 
tioned the examiners might be, with meticulous exactitude. It 
was a test of speed and nerves rather than knowledge. There were 
six papers in one day, four in the afternoon, One was an egregi- 
ous paper, known as the Mental Jazz, which was simply a matter 
of newspaper catch competitions done fast. This kind of thing— 
‘** As the shinguard is to the cricketer, so is the thimble to the—.’’ 
‘* Of what material was the dress made in which Queen Eliza- 
beth was married? ”’ ‘‘ Is gas a liquid? ’’ ‘‘ Underline every 
word in this sentence commencing with a consonant and put a 
circle round every word ending with a vowel.’’ Of course, what 
should have been asked all day were general knowledge ques- 
tions—ten in the morning and ten in the afternoon. Handwriting 
could have been judged over the whole, and essay, précis, arith- 
metical and other ability would have truthfully transpired. 

The result of the examinations was made known last spring, 
when it was found that out of 18,160 male candidates, 3,q96— 
including myself—had passed, and 453 women out of 9,600. Here, 
again, the authorities had a chance of doing the right thing— 
appointing to our permanent positions all who had passed at once 
and turning out to make way for those who were not now in 
wie Service unsuccessful examinees who were. But no. So far 
only 1,704 men have been appointed, and these, in some cases 
Grade I. and Grade II. clerks formerly, but now Grade III., 
are actually working for less money than men who were 
ploughed. We unfortunate others are getting nothing unless we 
happen to be in the Service now, when we are getting more than 
those who came in above us! 

Did the late Sir William Schwenk Gilbert ever imagine any- 
thing to beat this? 

Yours. etc., 
ARCHIBALD GIBBS 


111, Packington St., Islington, N. 1. 


WORN-OUT HORSE TRAFFIC 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review 


SIR,—Please accept my apology for including December 20th 
(1919) in the statistics for 1920. My mistake (of eleven days) was 
pointed out to me too late for correction. My reason-for quoting 
this incident is that, as often as a shipload of old horses is sent 
over the North Sea in winter, it is sent to the risk of a like cata- 
strophe. We contend that it is inhumane to export old horses, 
after a life’s service, to such risk. The Ministry of Agriculture 
has never had statistics of horses arriving at foreign ports, for 
comparison with those of departure from British ports. It has 
only received reports of casualties supplied by the shipping com- 
panies engaged in this traffic. Last April, at my request, it 
asked a company at Leith why three horses, in a cargo of twenty- 
four, and in fair weather, were landed dead at Antwerp. The 
company, ‘‘ after inquiry,’’ denied that any horses had arrived 
dead on that boat, and on that date. This denial was sent on 
to me as final. But I had proof, and insisted on further inquiry. 
Then the fact was admitted. At our deputation to the Ministry 
of Agriculture, after the Albert Hall Meeting, this incident and 
the unreliability of such statistics was pointed out by the General 
Secretary of the R.S.P.C.A. Even if only forty horses arrived 
dead during the year, from Goole, if they were fit to work, and 
conditions on board were satisfactory, of what did they die 
during a passage of from twenty-four to thirty-six hours? When 
a British Consul reports that all English horses landed at Ant- 
werp are sold for work, and an inspector sent out by the Ministry 
of Agriculture reports that go per cent. of those same horses are 
sold for slaughter, this contradiction is clear. There is much 
talk about causing suffering by stopping this traffic. Someone 
said this to me lately at Antwerp port, and I answered that the 
first step is to stop exposing our old horses to sea voyage in 
winter, suffering of hunger and thirst between sale and death, 
and slaughter by hammering on the head, stabbing, and other 
cruel methods. In the meantime increased vigilance is needed at 
home to prevent the working of unfit horses and to compel the 
slaughter at the port of horses rejected as unfit for export. 
These methods would put a stop to the evil. 

With reference to the recent statement issued by the 
Board of Agriculture ‘‘ that the trade in worn-out horses has 
ceased ’’? and the quoted arguments against the tax which alone 


can stop the traffic in decrepit horses for foreign work and 
butchery, may I say that ‘‘ worn-out ”’ is a relative term, and 
may be interpreted as ‘‘ incapable of doing another day’s work.” 
The majority of old horses are sold before they reach that stage 
of decrepitude. So long as they could work another week 
without actual suffering they are not ‘* worn-out,’’ and inspec- 
tion under the Act of 1914 cannot prevent their exportation. 
These will be exported for foreign butchery. Belgium, I know, 
intends to have the live horse again this winter. There is no 
reason to suppose that Holland will do anything to facilitate 
the traffic in dead meat. France prefers dead meat for the 
moment. But that is only the present desire of French horse 
butchers, who may change their minds at any moment. 

A few weeks ago I was in France and Belgium. A _ Belgian 
daily paper headed an article, ‘* England will continue to send 
her old horses to our horse-butchers,’’ | saw officials connected 
with the traffic in Belgium and saw the last report made by one 
of them to our Ministry. The traffic in ‘* nearly ’’ worn-out 
horses for foreign butchery will continue. 

If this traffic, with all its horrors on both sides, has ceased, 
how did it happen a week or two ago that a dealer, a very old 
hand at the traffic, had a shoe taken off a horse he wished to 
export, had a stone put under the foot, and the shoe put on again 
—because the horse limped on one foot, and he wanted to make 
it walk evenly to pass inspection? For what was that horse 
“fit ’’? For what did the dealer mean it to be sold? Evidently 
for butchery. The Inspector at Goole did his duty, and the dealer 
was fined £25. But as long as the live «xport is profitable the 
live horse will be exported for butchery abroad. And as long as 
inspection must be passed, cruel trickery will be used on the 
miserable horses. Nothing but a tax on the live export can stop 
this shameful and cruel traffic in English horses for butchery 
abroad, It has not ceased. 

Yours etc., 
A. M. F. Corr, M.L.S. 

Hill Top, Cley-next-the-Sea. 


“ UNCONSCIOUS MEMORY ” 
To the Editor of the SaturDay REVIEW 


S.x,—It is not often that we find the same poetical simile 
used by two well-known poets, and expressed in almost identical 
words. I wonder how many of your readers have noticed that 
Longfellow in his ‘ Flowers’ has some lines which are very 
similar to, though lacking something of the beauty of, the lines 
in Keats ‘ Ode to a Nightingale.’ Keats wejtes : 

Perhaps the self-same song that found a path 
Through the sad heart of Ruth, when, sick for home, 
She stood in tears amid the alien corn. 

Longfellow writes : 
Others, their blue eyes with tears o’erflowing, 
Stand like Ruth amid the alien corn. 

Whether this was imitation, conscious or unconscious, by the 
latter poet, or whether the same idea came independently from 
two sources it would be interesting to know. 

Yours etc., 
M. K. MackiLtop Brown 


RECRUITING POSTERS 
To the Editor of the SarurDay REviEW 


SIR,—Referring to the undesirability of current recruiting 
posters, a flagrant example recently adorned the walls of a 
police station in the heart of the Potteries. It flaunted in crude 
colours a portrait of Tommy Atkins, debonair and playful, with 
beneath him in large type the slogan: *‘ The Army is not all 
work.’’ Could anything be more demoralising in an industrial 
centre? 

Yours etc. 
T. F. Brsnor 

Hillcote, Newcastle, Staffs. 


FREEDOM IN ART 


Ta the Editor of the Sarurpay Revirw 


SIR,—Your correspondent’s letter on ‘‘ Freedom in Art 
arouses my attention because it is so out of date. Fancy discuss- 
ing Post Impressionism at this time of day! The great Post 
Impressionists are dead—and accepted. Cubism and Futur- 
ism are of this century, but these movements are nearly fifteen 
years old. There is no new movement tnis year—but there are 
still many experimentalists and they worship the Laws of Nature. 
Instead of discussing ‘‘ stunts ’’ and journalistic headlines why 
don’t we really study the work of living artists—side by side 
with a study of the Laws of Nature? 

I spent an hour at an exhibition to-day and a_ well-dressed 
couple were there as long as I was. They looked intently and 
carefully at every work—but from their conversation 1 knew that 
they thought the pastels were done in oil-colour, and the oil- 
colours in water-colour! Still they evidently enjoyed them- 
selves, which is the main thing. 

Yours etc., 
AMELIA DEFRIES 
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Reviews 
A GREAT EDITOR 
Sir Edward Cook, K.B.E.: A Biography. By J. Saxon 
Mills. Constable. 16s. net. 

OURNALISTS, even great journalists, defy the art of 

biography. If they leave their footprints on the 
sands of time, these are washed away punctually by 
the daily tides. Even Sir Edward Cook himselil, 
though he achieved a brilliant success in writing the 
story of Florence Nightingale, came near to failing 
when he tackled an editor. He could hardly detach 
Delane from his surroundings-—and after all the frame 
was so much more interesting and arresting than the 
portrait. Mr. Saxon Mills’s book is not a masterpiece. 
One may be permitted to speculate on a certain reader 
in the shades, sitting very square-shouldered and a 
little hunched-up in his chair, and contemplating the 
efforts of his biographer with the familiar ironic smile. 
It may seem brutal to be so candid, but Mr. Saxon 
Mills’s book reads like an imitation of the conventional 
biography of an eminent person. The fatuity of his 
obiter dicta on men and things; the copiousness and 
impertinence of his classical quotations; and his appar- 
ently quite remarkable ignorance of contemporary 
memoirs and biographies covering the same period, 
would all of them be hard to equal. This last defect is 
the occasion of some of the worst pages in the book. 
Cook kept a diary, and in it he was accustomed to note 
down things heard at dinner tables. It contained, 
therefore, as any record of dinner-table conversations 
must do, all the floating wreckage and rubbish, most 
of it second-hand rubbish, which is apt to be the subject 
matter of those who are talking not upon oath. It is 
seldom that one has the luck at a dinner-table to hear 
an anecdote which has not been published by someone 
before, and Cook's experiences as a diner-out were not 
exceptions to the rule. We have the old stories about 
Lord Salisbury’s absence of mind. Worse still is the 
solemn reprinting of one of the classical anecdotes of 
Lord Beaconsfield which appears in more than one book 
of the late Mr. George Russell and is also in the official 
life of the statesman; we mean the anecdote about Lord 
Odo Russell persuading Disraeli not to speak French at 
the Congress of Berlin, a story which every schoolboy 
knows. There is an equally familiar anecdote about 
Lord Russell of Killowen, also in the latter’s authorised 
biography. If possible less easy to forgive, there is 
the misquotation of one of the last and wittiest sayings 
of Raymond Asquith, printed in a way which robs it 
of its point, and its utterance attributed to him in the 
ultimate and impossible context of death. One 
does not blame Cook for writing these things down 
in his diary, but it is a serious charge against the dis- 
cretion of a biographer that he should quote them with- 
out knowing what he is doing. And what are we to 
think of the biographical discretion which lumps into 
such a book summarised notes of speeches which its 
subject heard at an Alpine Club dinner, the ceremonial 
effusions of the Fathers of various Chapels in the 
offices in which Cook was an editor, and all the 
trivialities of Cook’s Oxford career, which was much 
like anyone else’s? Certainly one ought to be spared 
Mr. Mills’s reflections on Cook’s failure in ‘‘ Divvers,’’ 
and on the character and value of that examination. 
Altogether Mr. Mills, out of a very promising subject 
has, as he surprisingly puts it, ‘‘ moved upon the face 
of the waters, and worked out the primeval fiat ” 
vainly,—in other words, made a very bad book. 

It is all the more unfortunate because there was 
something specially fine and disinterested in Sir Edward 
Cook’s life work, and something peculiarly attractive 
and generous in his character. His career as an editor 
was a series of conflicts and controversies, sharp enough 
and clear enough to show us that the legend which im- 
plies that editors were editors in the good old days, and 
proprietors only proprietors, is another form of the 
delusion of the golden age. None of our post-war 


newspaper magnates could have behaved towards an 
editor of distinction with more unsympathetic deci- 
siveness than that of which Cook was the victim. 
Put perpetually dislodged as he was, he was 
always baffled to fight better. He always retained 
without a shadow of compromise or mitigation the 
simple creed of a liberalism which would not 
allow itself to be denied either imperial responsi- 
bility or imperial pride. | Whatever his proprietors 
might think about him, he rctained the confidence, and, 
as his diary and letters show, the confidences, of states- 
men and men of affairs of all parties, to an 
extent very unusual amongst writers the 
daily press. It was this atmosphere of con- 
fidence and his simple gift of lucid and reas- 
oned statement which gave him the opportunity 
of doing the work which we believe, though it has been 
little recognised by the public, he himself looked upon 
with most pride. We mean the pamphlets in which he 
explained point by point, and belligerent by belligerent, 
the motives and steps which brought this country into 
the European war. A great deal has been said, and 
much of it rightly said, against propaganda, but if all 
British propaganda had been written with the same in- 
flexible honesty and the same clarity and literary skill 
as Cook gave to his early pamphlets, no one could have 
anything but praise of it. His two books of ‘ Literary 
Recreations,’ published-just before his death, reveal him 
as a scholar with much erudition and taste. As for his 
talents as a biographer, one has only to remember that 
Mr. Lytton Strachey, as he himself admitted in the 
preface to his book, found that Cook in his ‘ Life of 
Florence Nightingale ’ had done so completely the work 
which he designed himself to do, that the chapter in 
‘ Eminent Victorians ’ is no more than a compression 
of the biography. And behind and beyond all this 
talent and intelligence of his, and beyond the measured 
and immense industry which went to his work, for in- 
stance, on Ruskin, and the daily labours in his various 
newspaper offices, one remembers always his urbanity, 
his ease and his distinction in conversation, and_ the 
completeness with which, without unworthy ambition, 
and without desire or search for money or display, he 
held his own with all that was most vital in the society 
of his time. 


CHINA AND JAPAN 

The Truth About China and Japan. By Putnam Weale. 

Allen & Unwin. 7s. 6d. net. 

LTHOUGH obviously written in view of the 

Washington Conference, and probably in some- 
thing of a hurry, as some of its defects would seem to 
suggest, this book is none the less important as pre- 
senting the opinions on a burning question of a man 
who is entitled to discuss it because of his intimate 
knowledge of the Far East and of everything affecting 
it. The author is Mr. B. Lenox Simpson, but he is 
better known as Putnam Weale, under which name he 
has published numerous works dealing with the Far 
East, and more particularly China. The object of the 
present volume, he tells us, is to allow the ordinary 
reader to see at a glance what the position really is to- 
day in Eastern Asia, and to explain why there should 
be conflict between China and Japan. This by no 
means easy task Mr. Weale accomplishes to his own 
satisfaction, it may be supposed, but almost ex- 
clusively from his own standpoint, in a book of 
about 150 pages. For some time past he, as 
Mr. Simpson, has been one of the foreign ad- 
visers of the Chinese Government, and it is natural that 
he should stand forward as the champion of 
China as against Japan, but it is evident that his 
personal sympathies are deeply engaged. It will not 
do, however, to lose sight of the fact that Japan also 
has a case. 

Beginning with a sketch of the early relations be- 
tween China and Japan, Mr. Weale points out that 
China was the suz ain of Japan for several centuries, 
but that this suzerainty was one of learning and cul- 
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ture generally and was non-military—China in her 
masses, in a State already very old, being as quietist 
then as she is now. As Japan became consolidated 
and militarised during her long feudal period, it is re- 
marked, she first shut herself off from China, and later 
attacked her through Korea, the last great effort till 
recent times being that of Hideyoshi at the end of the 
sixteenth century. Meanwhile the West, with its mis- 
sionaries and traders, had made its appearance in the 
Far East. japan, defeated in Korea, again sealed her- 
self up from the outside world, a seclusion which lasted 
till 1853, when it was shattered—most people would 
have said for ever—by American guns. Mr. Weale 
may not be responsible for the jacket of his book, but it 
is notable that on it are posed three questions, one of 
which, based on his summary of Japan’s story, asks, 
‘‘Will the Japanese, if foiled in China and made fearful 
of the Nations of the West, irrevocably seal themselves 
up as in the seventeenth century when they retired from 
Korea?”’ It is a strange speculation founded on a 
tremendous implication, to say the least of it, but it is 
not without significance, expressing, as it does, some 
fantastic hopes. 

The second part of the book gives an account of what 
has taken place in the Far East since the Chinese Revo- 
lution. It is a good deal coloured by Mr. Weale’s pre- 
possession in favour of ‘‘ constitutionalism ’’ in China 
and his dislike of Yuan Shih-kai, who undoubtedly was 
a great Chinaman, as was shown when, risking every- 
thing, he decisively rejected the Japanese protectorate 
offered to him by Japan on the formulation of the 
Twenty-one Demands in 1915, which would have 
ensured his position at the expense of his country. But 
here we touch on two Western schools of thought with 
respect to present-day China; both are friendly to 
China, but the one, that of Mr. Bland, sees her salva- 
tion in a dictator or emperor, while the other, that of 
Mr. Weale, will have it that constitutionalism is her 
only saviour. The thing that is clear to us is that a 
saviour of some kind China undeniably wants. 

Mr. Weale’s main contention is that Japan, whose 
aim he defines as the suzerainty of China, has one 
policy for the East and another for the West, advanc- 
ing the former by the armed intimidation and the cor- 
ruption through secret loans of the Chinese, while 
covering up all this from the West by unscrupulous 
diplomacy and propaganda. He finds the root of the 
evil in the nature of the Japanese Government—in fact 
that under the constitution of Japan it is legitimate for 
the Japanese Ministry of War to direct her policy with- 
out the control of her Diet, and he maintains that that 
control is essential to the peace and happiness of the 
Far East. But this is hardly what the West will tell 
Japan at the Washington Conference. 


FLY-FISHING FOR TROUT 


A History of Fly-fishing for Trout. By J. W. Hills. 
Philip Allan. 12s. 6d. net. 


F all the anglers who have fished for trout and 

grayling on the famous streams that water the old 
battlefield of Mortimer’s Cross, I venture to think 
there are few who would not be amazed to learn that 
men were tying flies and casting them and writing on 
the subject years before that immortal fight. But Mr. 
Hills tells us that ‘ The Treatise of Fishing with an 
Angle,’ which deals liberally with fly-fishing and was 
bound in with the older book (of sports) of St. Albans 
in 1496, was certainly written before the Wars of the 
Roses. Published separately, it ran through sixteen 
editions and for generations was the popular text book 
and a fountain of knowledge for later writers on fish- 
ing. The printer, an unknown St. Albans school- 
master, attributed the authorship of the whole book to a 
lady with whom most of us have a nodding acquaintance, 
Dame Juliana Berners, presumably a sportswoman of 
good birth, who combined a quite unconventional taste 
for angling with the more normal addiction to horse, 
hawk and hound. 


Through the 16th century fly-fishing grew in popu- 
larity, anglers wrote and poets sang of it. Leonard 
Mascall (1590) wrote a practical book on angling, 
showing incidentally how widely the artificial fly was 
used, though so far there were only a dozen recognized 
imitations of nature. He denounces, moreover, the 
practice of fishing out of season. For though salmon- 
netting rights were valuable, rod-fishing was everywhere 
free. Through the next century a further advance in 
popularity relieved the fly-fisher of the necessity, at 
least, of making his own gear. Rods, then of two 
joints (spliced) of ash, hazel and whalebone, lines of 
silk and hair, hooks, landing-nets, wicker creels and 
flies, could be purchased of popular London makers. 
The trout rods were of necessity long (14 ft. to 20 ft.) 
and whippy. For reels were not yet, and playing a 
big fish on a double or sometimes a single hair cast 
with so limited a length of line must have provided fre- 
quent periods of exhilarating tension, such as_ only 
comes to us moderns in emergencies. This century 
was rich in writers. Walton, the retired tradesman, 
immortal in literature but of slight significance as a fly- 
fisher. His Derbyshire friend Colton, dissolute aristo- 
crat, but accomplished writer and far more instructive 
fly-fisher. Venables, Cromwellian officer. Barker, the 
Cromwellian London chéf. While Franck, another 
Cromwellian soldier, fly-fished for salmon all over Scot- 
land and wrote a book on it. There were by now over 
a hundred tecognised imitations of natural flies, and 
Venables writes on up-stream fishing! The absurd 
modern tag that Stewart (1857) invented it is justly 
ridiculed by Mr. Hills. Indeed, we were taught it our- 
selves in Devonshire, before Stewart died, by our 
seniors who had never heard of him and had practised 
it where suitable all their lives. Many of these Jaco- 
bean anglers too used on occasion what was virtually 
a dry-fly, sometimes even making the bodies of cork. 
In the mid 18th century reels came in, first for salmon 
and later on for trout. Then followed a revolution in 
rods, further encouraged by the introduction of the now 
familiar American woods, hickory, bamboo, lance-wood 
and greenheart. In 1741, Bowker of Ludlow, the best 
fly-fisherman then living, had written a book which ran 
to nearly twenty editions and influenced anglers for 
generations. There was much friction we learn be- 
tween the northern and the southern schools, each de- 
riding the other’s methods and tackle. — It lives even 
yet in the north, while within our memory it was 
quite ferocious in Durham and North Yorkshire where 
the natives anticipated the stiff little featherweight rods 
of to-day, with beautiful home-made creations, fished 
single-hair all summer and jeered at all Southern con- 
trivances. This whole book abounds in interest, but 
its nineteenth century chapters on the rise of dry-fly 
fishing touch on comparatively familiar ground. One 
pertinent query the author suggests. Did these cham- 
pions of old kill bigger baskets of their presumably less 
educated trout, than the early and mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury men, whose catches on all quick waters north and 
south far exceeded those of their successors—a fact 
largely due no doubt to increasing drainage and con- 
sequent decline of fish food? Available evidence allows 
but modest baskets to the ancients. Perhaps Mr. Hills 
suggests that poaching was unchecked. 


CHRISTIAN MORALS 


Christian Moral Principles. By Charles Gore. 

bray. 4s. net. 

EW indeed of our modern preachers have the gift 

of composing sermons which are as well worth 
reading as worth hearing. Bishop Gore is emphatically 
one of those few, and the small volume he has just 
published is much more than a series of discourses; it 
is a deeply thought out endeavour to grapple with the 
problem of Christian morals in modern life, to give a 
picture and a practical standard of what the Christian 
life ought to be. He begins by carefully relating the 
morality of Christ to that of the Old Testament, and 
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working out the illuminating idea that the stern prohibi- 
tions of the Decalogue were to serve as a fence pro- 
tecting the ground wherein the positive virtues of holy 
living might grow up and flourish. He shows how far 
that growth went under the old dispensation, and then 
compares it with the perfection and completion found 
in the Sermon on the Mount. Here he is following 
out the thought of earlier and well-known books. Then 
he breaks newer ground in a most stimulating and deep- 
sighted exposition of the Christian virtues of humility 
and charity. Finally he defines and applies Christian 
principles in the use of money, and adds a shorter ad- 
dress on right self-love in connexion with sexual purity. 
Perhaps the greatest thing in the book is the sermon on 
humility. This deserves to be classical, and the con- 
cluding passages based on St. Bernard’s penetrating 
dictum, ‘‘ We are all humiliated, but we do not all be- 
come humble,’’ are not easy to forget. The sermon on 
charity is almost equally fine, but suggests the doubt 
whether Bishop Gore does not over-emphasize the 
dualism between the will and the emotions. He de- 
fines Christian ‘‘ charity ’’ practically as the surrender 
of man’s will to God’s i.e., the resolve to do God’s 
will, out of which the feeling of love will ultimately 
grow. No doubt he is right in emphasizing the absence 
of all emotionalism from the New Testament. But he 
seems almost to forget that the will (whether in God 
or man) is a bare form of activity which derives its 
whole content from the whole character of him who 
wills and of the end to which it is directed. We cannot 
will to obey God, if there is no goodness or attraction 
in the idea of that obedience which stirs our emotion to 
desire it. What we mean by will power is strictly speak- 
ing the negative force with which we prevent ourselves 
from being distracted from the pursuit of our ideal. It is, 
like the Decalogue in the history of the race, the fence 
which keeps out intruders and so allows Christian 
charity to grow. Psychologists are more and more 
teaching us that no man by willing ever yet added a 
cubit to his spiritual stature. Nor can we surrender our- 
selves or our ‘‘ will,’’ to that which does not at all stir 
our feelings. The positive power in Christian growth 
is for the psychologist the moral appeal of the 
Christian ideal to the moral emotion in man, and for 
the Christian the demand of God’s love for his. But 
perhaps this is hyper-criticism. Bishop Gore’s real 
message is summed up in this quotation. ‘‘ It is the 
perfect goodness which men really reverence, even if 
they have not the courage to follow it. It is always 
worth while to maintain and follow the best.’’ 


YORKSHIRE WORTHIES 
By J. S. Fletcher. 


Yorkshiremen of the Restoration. 
Allen & Unwin. 10s. 6d. net. 


M R. J. S. FLETCHER is a fine exponent of that 
local patriotism which was never more needed 
than now, when the centralizing influences of bureau- 
cracy and great industry are threatening to overrun old 
traditions and lead us to a drab state of uniformity. It 
is a sign of health when we find a man of his status as 
a novelist, high among sound craftsmen of the second 
rank, not content to depict imaginary characters of his 
county, but devoting himself to research in her history 
and to studies of some of her most typical worthies. 
In this book, it must be confessed, there is a cer- 
tain lack of proportion. Two of Mr. Fletcher’s per- 
sonages are great historical figures; the rest are 
scarcely known by name, though one has the fame of 
being—probably--the oldest Englishman ‘‘ that ever 
wore grey hairs.’’ But it would have been hard to 
resist the third Lord Fairfax, the great Roundhead 
leader. Mr. Fletcher is stout rovalist; he cannot away 
with Oliver, and is at his best when discoursing on the 
loyalty and sufferings of the old Yorkshire Cavalier 
families. Yet it seems that ‘‘ Black Tom”’ is his 
favourite; and well he may be, for he is one of the 
noblest characters of his day. It is curious, though, 
that there is nothing here about his wife, that ‘‘ old 


campaigner ’’ on whom Mr. Birrell discourses so 
pleasantly in his life of Marvell. The other great 
figure, George Savile, Marquess of Halifax, is the sub- 
ject of perhaps the least satisfactory essay in the book. 
The Trimmer’s political life is altogether too long and 
complicated to be fitted into the pint-pot of seventeen 
pages of large print. The consequence of doing so is 
that the study becomes a hurried and scrappy narra- 
tive from which neither the man’s character nor his 
works emerge with any distinctness. 

The most curious of these sketches is that of Henry 
Jenkins, who is supposed to have died, as his mural 
tablet puts it very modestly ‘‘ at the amazing age of 
169.’’ Amazing indeed! Mr. Fletcher shows great 
industry in the collection of evidence, but has no defi- 
nite proof to advance. There were no parish registers 
in 1500, when Jenkins alleged he was born at Ellerton- 
on-Swale. The only thing to be said is that he was cer- 
tainly a modern Methusaleh, since a centenarian de- 
clared that he was elderly in his, the witness’s youth, 
and two others, owning to a trifle of four score years, 
that he was ‘‘ very old ’’ when they were quite young. 
When this worthy was, according to his own belief, 
one hundred and fifty, he used to swim in the Swale 
and walk the forty miles from Catterick to York. We 
regret that Andrew Marvell is not included in the list. 
The poet had the misfortune, from Mr. Fletcher’s point 
of view, to be born in Cambridgeshire, but he was a 
Yorkshireman from the age of three and represented 
a Yorkshire constituency in Parliament for nineteen 
years. That ought to have atoned for his original 
e1ror. 


A SINGER’S MEMORIES 


My Life of Song. By Madame Tetrazzini. 
21s. net. 


F all autobiographical writers the artist in music is 

least likely to be successful, and this for two 
reasons. First, though music may be, as Pater con- 
tended, that art towards the condition of which all othe: 
arts aspire, the maker or executant of music, in the 
average, is apt, away from his composition or his in- 
strument or voice, to be a much less generally interest- 
ing person than the writer or the painter. Why, we 
shall not pause to enquire; the fact will hardly be dis- 
puted by anyone with a miscellaneous acquaintance 
among artistic people. It follows, though with excep- 
tions, that the more personal passages in a musician’s 
autobiography will interest the general intelligent public 
less than similar revelations by a writer or painter of 
equivalent eminence. Ah, but the musician in his 
music! Do we not recollect that Madame Tetrazzini 
has entitled her book, not ‘ My Life,’ but ‘ My Life of 
Song’? We recollect it well enough, and are brought 
to the second reason why musical autobiographies, in 
common with musical biographies and musical 
criticism, so often leave us dissatisfied. There is no 
musical biography in our language comparable to the 
best of our literary biographies; there is no volume of 
musical criticism which for precision, for surprises 
immediately accepted as truths, for completeness can 
be set beside Lamb, Coleridge, or Pater. To write of 
music is to choose desperately between severe technical 
discourse and a rhapsody which might have been in- 


Cassell. 


spired by music quite other than that under notice. 


Madame Tetrazzini deals in no technicalities, nor 
does she ever seriously attempt to define the meaning 
to herself of the music she has sung. On such and 
such an evening she sang to a huge audience and the 
applause was tremendous; on such and such other 
evenings she was less happy in herself or in her 
manager or in the theatre. People féted her superbly 
in South America; to this day, it puzzles her to find, 
they do not excite themselves much about her in Flor- 
ence, where at the outset of her career they seemed likely 
to develop a special pride in her. Of this kind of thing, 
quite pleasantly written down, the book is full. There 
is material for the personal paragraph writer. For 
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instance, we learn that it was through stage fright, on 
the occasion of a performance attended by the Italian 
royal family, that Madame Tetrazzini, meaning to 
finish as the score ordered, on E, sang a note a full 
octave higher, the E in alt., and became famous. 

And so forth and so forth. The book is easy reading, 
and, in spite of a bad lapse from reticence in regard to 
one aspect of he: religious life, gives one an agreeable 
impression of the singer as a woman. We cannot see, 
however, that it is of any importance either as pure 
autobiography or as a contribution to the musical his- 
tory of our time. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF SEX 

Love and Unlove. By Harold Child. Duckworth. 

6s. net. 

HESE essays, originally contributed by Mr. Child 

to ‘ The Woman’s Supplement ’ of the Times, de- 
served more than most occasional journalism to be col- 
lected and bought and kept as a book. They embody 
a philosophy of life, coherently thought out and lucidly 
expressed. It is not a new philosophy, but it is one 
which many people would be the better for perpending 
and trying seriously to put in practice. The sum of it, 
if we understand Mr. Child rightly, is much as follows. 
Happiness is an active state, not mere contentment and 
absence of trouble, and this active happiness finds its 
chief source in human love. The failures of human 
love, both on the negative and positive side, come from 
the separation, or inadequate union, of flesh and spirit, 
of body and soul. Puritanism, with its detestable de- 
preciation and fear of the body, is mainly responsible; 
it is even responsible for the follies of defiant sen- 
suality, or largely so. Mr. Child gives a very curious 
—we should have thought almost incredible—example 
of this in the procedure of certain young people during 
the excitement of the War. The fearless facing, then, 
of the senses and the right understanding of their rela- 
tion to the affections and mental union (we are roughly 
paraphrasing) are the chief means to happiness and Mr. 
Child follows this line of thought into various human 
relations and difficulties, as those of ‘‘ war marriages ”’ 
lightly made and soon repented. Not a new philoso- 


phy, as we said, but very wholesomely re-stated. Mr.* 


Child is an enemy of Puritanism and a critic of the 
coarse imperfections of our marriage laws, but in his 
breadth of view he is never flabbily indulgent. His 
best essay, we think, is that which he calls ‘ Only 
Friends.’ It is a fresh examination of that much 
written-about and twaddled-about theme, the friend- 
ship of men and women. Apart from the stupid o: 
malevolent interpretation of ‘‘ the world,’’ that friend- 
ship has for its chief enemies on the one side the hum- 
bug who pretends that it can be the same thing 
exactly as the friendship between man and man and on 
the other the giving way to the convention, on either 
side, that love making is ‘‘ expected ’’ by the other. 
That, indeed, has ruined unnecessarily many such 
friendships. | Mr. Child puts very well indeed the 
thoughts in this matter of the man who does not pre- 
tend not to feel the attraction of his friend’s woman- 
hood but recognizing facts has a civilized control of his 
feelings. ‘‘ Oh, Plato, Plato! ”’ But Byron was 
writing cynically on purpose. Another good essay is 
on ‘ The Pangs of Despised Love,’ admirable counsel 
on how to make the best of a bad job, though difficult 
to follow—as the old Duke of Cambridge muttered of 
a certain commandment. It is a serious little book on 
a very serious subject —a subject on which it is only too 
easy to make bad jokes—but it is never tainted by 
pomp or priggishness. 


A GREAT NAVAL ACHIEVEMENT 
The Blocking of Zeebrugge. By Captain Alfred F. B. 
Carpenter, V.C. Jenkins. 15s. net. 


Prautige: CARPENTER has written a very good 
book which woyld have been still better had he 
felt himself able to concentrate its contents rather more, 


and to remove from it more completely than he has 
done the evidences of its original preparation as a 
series of lectures intended mainly for American people. 
We should thus have been spared speculations as to 
why no American sailors took part in the operation, 
though there is no conceivable reason why they should 
have done so, and the too frequent citations of the 
opinions of Stonewall Jackson, and others, on the 
platitudinous side of military enterprise. The author 
is handicapped, too, in a way entirely to his honour, 
by the reticence which he feels bound to observe about 
his own part in the enterprise. We should like to have 
known what his previous work in the Grand Fleet had 
been, and how it came about that he was chosen for 
the most dangerous part of an enterprise which he car- 
ried out so gloriously. Naturally he is silent about 
these things, and he is also, as an officer on the Active 
List, very reticent as to the plans which were con- 
sidered and discarded, and as to the conflict of Naval 
opinion, and the apparent hesitation of the Admiralty 
which left until so late in the war an enterprise which 
would have been equally possible two years before, and 
certainly more fruitful of results. But even with 
all these disadvantages the book remains an inspiring 
story of one of the classical deeds in British Naval His- 
tory, and it contains technical information which must 
give it a permanent value amongst the various docu- 
ments of war. The actual story of the assault was told 
admirably in Sir Roger Keyes’s despatch at the time, 
and in the semi-official account issued by the Admiralty, 
and written by the distinguished novelist Mr. Percival 
Gibbon. What is not generally known, and is well 
described in Captain Carpenter's book, is the prepara- 
tions which were made, and the preliminary training 
which was carried out, in order to secure the success of 
the attack. Equally unknown to the public are the 
details of the two attempts which were made to deliver 
the blow in the weeks preceding the 23rd of April, and 
what the weather conditions were which caused these 
attempts to fail. The photographs and diagrams 
published make it abundantly clear that the Admiralty 
claim to have blocked the Bruges Canal completely, 
which has been doubted by many critics, is absolutely 
well founded. The attack was, in fact, a military en- 
terprise with a definite military object that was suc- 
cessfully carried out. One feels that Lord Beatty is 
tight in insisting on this aspect of the matter in the 
Introduction which he contributes to the book, since a 
story containing so much heroism and so much that is 
poignant and personal in its details, is apt to be viewed 
in an emotional light which robs it of its full signifi- 
cance, and therefore may rob those who took part in it 
of their full credit. 


MISCARRIAGES OF JUSTICE 


Last Studies in Criminology. By H. B. Irving. Col- 
lins. 15s. net. 

| T is a pleasant reminder of the late H. B. Irving’s 

large-heartedness, and of his humane and unmorbid 
taste in criminology, that his last studies in that dark 
science, or at any rate the last to be given to the world, 
should be concerned with the tragic figures of those who, 
innocent of crime, have nevertheless suffered the agony 
and injustice of prolonged and severe punishment. It 
is satisfactory to English jurists to reflect that of the 
four victims of injustice whose cases form the subject- 
matter of this book, none was of English nationality, 
and only one, Adolph Beck, the victim of injustice in- 
flicted by English courts. His innocence was ultimately 
established. Joseph Lesurques, who was executed in 
1796 for complicity in the famous attack on the Lyons 
mail; Peter Vaux, sentenced to life imprisonment in the 
fifties for the crime of arson, and Longepierre and La 
Ronciere, that almost certain victim of a mistake in 
identity comparable only to the Beck case, all suffered 
the full penalties imposed upon them; their innocence 
was never legally established, although the readers ot 
these interesting pages will have no doubt about it. 
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The case of Beck is probably the worst, and reveals a 
state of affairs prevailing in some of our public depart- 
ments which one might hope could not exist to-day ; 
although the case of Norman Weisz, recently exposed 
in the columns of this REviEw, raises a disquieting 
suspicion that the roots of the trouble still remain. 
Throughout these pages, in which the cases are pre- 
sehted (although sometimes at too great length) with all 
the clearness and completeness of detail which charac- 
terised Mr. Irving’s method of work, one root cause of 
this kind of injustice makes itself obvious : the dislike of 
the ordinary official to admit that he has been wrong, 
and the instinct in any public department to regard any 
such admission as a danger aimed, not at the depart- 
ment, but at the state itself. This is an uncomfortable 
book from its very nature, but it is profoundly interest- 
ing. It is one, moreover, which every reader of Mr. 
Irving’s other works should possess, for it is as neces- 
sary an appendix to them as it is a monitory corrective 
to a study of the real scoundrels who have justly 
suffered punishment. 


EAST AFRICAN GEOLOGY 


The Rift Valleys and Geology of East Africa. By J. 
W. Gregory. Seeley, Service. 32s. net. 


OME sixty years ago it was acutely noted by Sir 

Richard Burton that the fiord-like lakes and valleys 
of East Africa presented, in common with the Dead 
Sea, the characteristics of ‘‘ a volcano of depression,”’ 
not those of reservoirs formed by the drainage of moun- 
tains. Douvillé, Teleki, Suess and others have since 
made it clear that the Great Rift Valley extends from 
Lebanon to the Sabi river—the most prodigious frac- 
ture known to us, with a length exceeding one-sixth of 
the earth’s circumference. Such a fracture must have 
had a world-wide cause, and in the interesting work 
under review Dr. Gregory endeavours to determine that 
cause. It is quite impossible here to summarise his 
evidence; we can only say that, differing from Suess, 
who believed the Great Rift Valley to be of a compara- 
tively modern formation, Dr. Gregory concludes that 
the volcanic history of British East Africa began at 
much the same time as that volcanic activity which in 
India produced the Deccan traps, both series of erup- 
tions being consequent on the foundering of the floor 
of the Indian Ocean between India and East Africa. 
It is certain that the land which once stretched from 
Africa to India was not replaced by the Indian Ocean 
by one movement or even in one geological period, and 
the dates of the successive subsidences are indicated by 
the age of the marine beds on the East African coast 
and by the distribution of the animals on either side of 
the ocean. In relation to this last there are several 
very curious points to which, we venture to think, Dr. 
Gregory might have given rather more attention. The 
peculiar isolation of Madagascar, which in respect of 
fauna has more affinity with South America than with 
India or Africa, the odd ornithological relation between 
Somaliland and the Cape through species not found in 
the intervening portions of Africa, and other evidence 
independent of the geological, tempt to conjectures 
which may not be reconcilable with the geological 
theory so far developed. 


LESSONS FROM THE MUNITION WORKS 


Industrial Fatigue and Efficiency. By H. M. Vernon. 
Routledge. 12s. 6d. net. 


HE industrial activities directly associated with the 

war afforded exceptional opportunity for the study 
of fatigue in workmen and workwomen and its influence 
on efficiency. Dr. Vernon, who acted as investigator 
for the Industrial Fatigue Research Board, has in this 
book gathered together and digested a great mass of 
general statistical information and of facts relating to 
specific occupations, the fruits not only of his own in- 
vestigations but also of individual and corporate study 


of the subject in England, America and Germany during 
many years. The result is a book which no large em- 
ployer who desires to get the maximum return from his 
expenditure on wages and to have healthy and happy 
employees, can afford to ignore. We commend in 
particular the chapter on limitat‘on of output, where 
the author proposes a simple but highly ingenious 
method, based on the law of probability and the ‘‘ fre- 
quency curve,’’ for testing the presence or absence of 
deliberate ‘‘ slacking ’’ in bodies of industrial workers. 
The growing disposition to challenge the economic 
position of so-called captains of industry cannot be 
more effectually countered than by the education of 
employers in the science of employment. There is not 
so wide a gap between the unskilled labourer and the 
highly skilled workman as there is between the ignorant 
and the instructed employer, for the science of manage- 
ment, though still in its infancy, has already made such 
progress and produced so large a literature that none 
but the keenest and most diligent brains can keep 
abreast of it. Dr. Vernon’s book, comprehensive and 
elaborate though it is, deals with but one branch of this 
science. 
YOUTH AND CRABBED AGE 
Patchwork. By Beverley Nichols. Chatto & Windus. 
7s. 6d. net. , 


The Secret Victory. By Stephen McKenna. Hutcb- 
inson. 8s. 6d. net. 


OTHERS, uncles, nurses, all those to whom the 

felicity of the young is entrusted, should not re- 
cite Mr. Beverley Nichols’s new novel over cradle or 
perambulator. It is a book so full of zestful and 
ingenuous youth, trailing such clouds of irresponsi- 
bility does it come from Oxford which is its home, that 
the veriest babe in arms will shake his head, and com- 
plaining wheezily eheu fugaces, wipe away a senile 
tear. Youth winsome, youth insolent, pathetic youth, 
that is the territory of the book. Frankly we do not 
believe in the cynicism which we see contorting the 
lips of Raymond Sheldon, the hero of this novel, far 
away in New York, far away in the novel’s last chapter. 


_lt has the effect of a colophon, a flourish of conven- 


tional curves under the real ending of Sheldon’s story. 
It is not merely because we are reminded of the pat- 
chouli cynicism of Mr. Sadleir’s ‘ Hyssop’ when that 
novel similarly creaks over to New York. It is be- 
cause ‘ Patchwork’ artistically ends with the sym- 
posium of charm and wit which assembled to condole 
with Sheldon on his failure to achieve with the Presi- 
dency of the Union the climax of his career; a sym- 
posium which in so assembling converted his failure 
into a triumph more splendid than any ballot-box could 
confer. 

‘ Patchwork ’ is so surprisingly better than its pre- 
decessor, the rather jejune and wholly derivative ‘ Pre- 
lude,’ that for many chapters we are unconsciously com- 
pelled to consider it not in terms of its own virtues, 
but in the ratio of its superiority over ‘ Prelude.’ 
Where has Mr. Nichols acquired, we demand, his 
ability to describe beautiful things with so real a 
beauty? Where the power for the presentment of vig- 
nettes so deftly treated as Barroni and Tommy Quill? 
Baironi and Tommy Quill may have been historic char- 
acters, rhomboids of bright colour on the veritable 
patchwork of post-war Oxford. We have, it may be 
breathed, our suspicions. But that is no warranty for 
the power to place them so cunningly in the landscape 
of a novel. It is therefore because Mr. Nichols is to 
be taken seriously now that we demonstrate an error 
in his ‘‘ architectonics ’’—squat and forbidding word ! 
Both of his novels have ended with the facile consum- 
mation of a death. In ‘ Prelude’ tout simple the hero 
was killed in the war. In ‘ Patchwork’ Paul is re- 
susciated under the name of Raymond; and if Ray- 
mond survives for further treatment, the present instal- 
ment of his fortunes ends—apart from the cynical 
epilogue in New York—sadly and irrelevantly in the 
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death of Raymond’s mother. It is as if a fine facade 
were suddenly to become a blank wall. 

‘ Patchwork ’ cannot claim to be a complete present- 
ment of post-war Oxford. Indeed it is a novel and not 
a blue-book. But the unparalleled literary activities 
might not have been overlooked; and the political forces 
at work have been regarded more widely than from the 
angle of the entertaining but futile clubs. Raymond 
Sheldon, as he himself would have gloried to declare, 
individually is enchanting, sociologically is a peril. In 
his attempt deliberately to turn back the fingers of the 
Oxford clock to the code and manner they registered 
before the war, he was guilty of precisely such a de- 
bonair obscurantism as, on a vaster scale, precipitated 
the war and may assure its repetition. By why after 
all should that perturb the youthful and intriguing ar- 
tistry of Mr. Beverley Nichols? It is enough that he 
has produced a novel delightful wholly, which at once 
takes a distinguished place in the gallery of University 
fiction. 

Mr. Stephen McKenna has now concluded the edu- 
cation of Eric Lane with an episode which allows him, 
in two hundred and eighty-eight pages, to win a 
‘ Secret Victory ’ over his somewhat dessicated emo- 
tions. Now that the Lane trilogy, as the author as- 
sures us, is concluded, we can traverse in memory its 
glittering and hollow arcades only with fatigue. 
Neither we nor Eric Lane have reached a goal from 
which all that we have encountered on our journey 
attains any significance. It is as if an aged and dis- 
illusioned man had determined that there is no goal to 
attain; that there is only, in Edgar Poe’s words, ‘‘ a 
circle that ever returneth into the self-same spot.’’ 
Perhaps Mr. McKenna would resume something of the 
vitality which has ebbed from him if he allowed his 
‘ Sensationalists ’ the ultimate sensation of death; if 
he foreswore the ‘‘ consoling company ’’ of Balzac and 
‘* Mackenzie ’’ (we suppose he refers to Mr. Compton 
Mackenzie)—-a juxtaposition which compels in us 
strange speculation. Balzac had an energy which per- 
petually revived itself from within the ashes of its own 
expenditure, but Mr. McKenna grows older overnight. 
The precedent of Mr. Mackenzie Mr. McKenna is fol- 
lowing with too unfortunate a loyalty. Surely we too 
are not so jaded that we must consider Eric Lane’s 
‘ Secret Victory ’ of real spiritual importance when it 
means merely the abandonment of a girl towards whom 
he bears, not his old fierce love for Barbara Neave, but 
a tired half-avuncular regard: ‘‘ I’ve saved a fair 
amount of money and I’m making a good income; one 
hopes it will go on. I would do all I could to make 
you happy.’’ Mr. McKenna seeks for his practice the 
authority, not only of Balzac and Mackenzie, but of 
Disraeli, Thackeray and Galsworthy. The only au- 
thority Mr. McKenna should consult is Stephen 
McKenna. He has formerly shown qualities which 
need no further justification than themselves provided 
their promise is fulfilled; but, frankly, we find neither 
beauty nor wisdom nor any relation to literature in 
this kind of writing. We might add that the author 
shows so little knowledge of the adroit social world 
as to represent his hero, overwhelmed with invita- 
tions from the great, scribbling ‘‘ refuse ’’ across one 
after another, and ‘‘ tossing them ’’ to his secretary. 
We thought that such a splendour of success was only to 
be found in the pages of the Family Herald. 


AN IMPERFECT WHOLE 


Alice Adams. By Booth Tarkington. 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d. net. 


F the larded fillet, with potato balls and Brussels 

sprouts, was a trifle heavy, the chicken salad un- 
necessary, and the cheese and crackers a stodgy finish 
to the meal, it would be ungrateful in a guest to forget 
the caviare sandwiches and sweetbread pdatés which 
preceded these dishes, or the ice-cream which made a 
pleasant interlude towards the end ‘of the evening, 
and to go away mentally complaining that he had had 


Hodder and 


a bad dinner. Yet that was the impression left on 
the mind of Arthur Russell, after being received by 
Mrs. Adams; and there is a danger of a similar feel- 
ing remaining in the mind of a reader of this book. 
For over a hundred pages the entertainment is so ex- 
cellent that a strong sense of grievance is aroused by 
the discovery that it thereafter settles down into quite 
an ordinary story of love and affairs, of bankrupt 
merchants, defaulting clerks, broken-hearted women, 
and girls to whom troubles bring a nobler outlook. If 
it is all adequately done, it is entirely out of tone with 
the opening scenes; and although the author returns, 
for one delightful chapter, to his earlier manner before 
he dismisses us, the interest flags again in the gravity 
of the last pages. 

‘ Alice Adams’ starts as the lightest of light 
comedy, and so should have finished. As long as Mr. 
Tarkington keeps his vain, petted, little provincial 
coquette busy at her peculiar profession—enslaving 
her doting mother, cajoling her father, exacting occa- 
sional service even from her protesting brother; 
dressing up, making eyes, building castles in Spain, 
glorying in her insignificant triumphs. and wcepine 
over her trivial humiliations—he is at his best; and 
his comic best is, as a large public knows, very good 
indeed. Oddly enough, the author, so wittv himself 
in his delineation of manners and choice of language 
is apt to become artificial and strained when he 
essays deliberately witty dialogue. Alice, when exert- 
ing herself to talk brilliantly to the man whose heart 
she hopes to win, is about as tiresome as most 
‘* brilliant ’’ conversationalists; whereas had she heen 
content to express herself like her creator, she might 
have kept us continuously amused. It is with a 
rebellious incredulity that we see the pretty, feather- 
headed Alice develop into quite an underbred, vulgar- 
minded little creature, her fond mother into a scream- 
ing virago, her brother Walter (whom we were pre- 
pared to take to our hearts) into a dissipated, abusive 
young “‘ crook,’’ and her patiently bothered father 
into a creature so feeble that he allows his wife to 
bully him into dishonesty, to provide more money for 
the daughter’s pleasures. We make such discoveries 
about some of our friends in real life, truly; but an 
author is supposed to be in the secrets of his children; 
and if he carefully builds up a lovable image of them, 
and subsequently knocks it down again, he must 
expect to make himself mildly unpopular. 


WHAT THE PUBLIC (APPARENTLY) WANTS 


The Mucker. By Edgar Rice Burroughs. Methuen. 
6s. net. 


ILLY BYRNE, ‘‘the mucker,’’ grew up, not 

amongst the apes of the tropical forest but in an 
even less happy environment, amongst the dregs of the 
Chicago slum-dwellers. He became a vicious and mur- 
derous blackguard of the most virulent type, and all the 
more dangerous because in him the rapacity and 
ferocity of the tiger were allied with the courage of the 
bull-dog and the physique of a super-Dempsey. He 
emerges, in fact, from the earlier chapters of this story 
as a kind of bull-ape in human form, hardly articulate, 
but capable of conversing with a lady in terms such as 
these : 

Youse aint agoin’ to double-cross Billy Byrne. I gotta good 
notion to han’ youse wot’s comin’ to you. Youse is de cause 
of all de trouble. Wot youse oughta get is croaked. You and 
yer bunch of Kale de give me a swift pain. Fer half a cent 
I’d soak you a wallop to de solar plexus, dat would put youse 
to sleep fer de long count you—you—— 

The lady, Barbara Harding, daughter of ‘‘ Anthony 
Harding, Esq.,’’ and a multi-millionairess in her own 
right, is Mr. Burroughs’s last word in breeding and 
refinement, and naturally she finds a young man who 
talks to her in this stvle, and is, moreover, quite ready 
to be as good as-his word, irresistible. The redemp- 
tion and elevation of the mucker by the lady is the 
theme of the story, and that she redeems and elevates 
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him to some purpose is shown conclusively in the last 
chapter where he rises to such heights of chivalry and 
self-abnegation as the poor girl hardly bargained for. 
The moral uplift of the dénouement is in fact prodigious. 
No half-measures satisfy Mr. Burroughs, and when his 
mucker takes up magnanimity he makes magnanimity 
fairly hum. 


THE COWBOY AT HIS BEST 


Cow Country. By B. M. Bower. Hodder & Stough- 
ton. 7s. 6d. net. 


HE cowboy theme has attracted innumerable 

writers, good, indifferent and bad; few or none 
better than Mr. Bower. Its attraction will last as long 
as the adventures of the simple virtues amongst the 
cruder vices continue to interest readers of fiction. For 
the cowboy world is a world singularly free from the 
restraints and complex relations of our maturer civilisa- 
tions; the good and evil in human nature come freely 
to grips there, with no hedges to overleap, no neutral 
buffer-state of effectual law to obstruct their collision, 
no police to tie their hands. 

Of this world and its inhabitants, two and four- 
footed, Mr. Bower writes delightfully. His hero, Bud 
Birnie, as child, boy and man is affectionately and beau- 
tifully portrayed, and it is no small triumph of art to 
have endowed him so richly with that almost super- 
human faculty of taking care of oneself which every 
cowboy hero must have, without detracting in the least 
from his essential and very genuine human quality. 
Excellently entertaining are the adventures of this new- 
fledged eaglet amongst the cunning old rooks of the 
Catrock and Little Lost, who, taking him for some- 
thing to be plucked and picked, are left denuded of 
nearly every feather. Not less happy are the sketches 
of Robert Birnie and his wife, and of a whole gallery 
of minor figures, each lightly but surely individualised. 
We make our acknowledgments to Mr. Bower for an 
evening’s simple but unalloyed enjoyment. 


QOuarterlies 


This number of the Quarterly is almost entirely devoted to 
literature, art and history. ‘ Recent Shakespearean Research ’ 
gives an adequate account of the work of the last few years 
without emphasising the incompetence which prevented Prof. 
Wallace from making proper use of the discoveries that industry 
and luck put in his hands. Mr. Haines, the writer of the 
article, seems unnecessarily concerned about the proper spelling 
of Shakespeare’s name—at any rate we know, from his using 
the contraction per for the last syllable, how he pronounced it. 
The second article tells how the serpent-like wisdom of the 
Canons of Ghent enabled them to preserve the secret of the 
hiding place of their famous Van Eyck. Mr. Edward Garnett 
writes in praise of Tchehov. After reading all he has got to say 
we gather that Tchehov could write and was honest. It shows 
the deep-seated British contempt for foreigners that he should 
be praised for that. An article on ‘ The Air-Raids in London ’ 
misses the opportunity of pointing out some bad faults which 
persisted even to the end in the arrangements for public safety. 
Thus the warnings of coming raids were restricted to the cine- 
mas. Sir James Frazer writes a sketch of ‘ Roman Life in the 
Time of Pliny the Younger.’ It cannot be said that he brings 
any new light to such a well-worn subject, but his feeling for 
atmosphere and powers of description make the paper pleasant 
reading. Sir W. Ridgway in the guise of a paper on the Hindu 
Drama supports his view of the origin of drama in Europe by 
the example of India. Incidentally he tells how a pet-dog buried 
at a cross-road became an object of worship. Mr. C. E. Law- 
rence in ‘ The Fiction Market’ considers the claims of our 
** best sellers’’ to attention. De minimis. Dr. Liebermann pays 
a handsome tribute to Prof. Tout as a historian of Medizval 
England, and, incidentally, gives the best guide to his recent 
work we have met with. Mr. D. S. MacColl reviews the ‘ His- 
tory of French Architecture’; and we have biographical sketches 
of ‘Cardinal Manning’ and ‘Two Russian Statesmen,’ the 
latter by Dr. Dillon who is unexpectedly complimentary to 
Isvolsky. An excellent number. 

The Edinburgh deals with a great variety of subjects. Mr. 
Bland writes on ‘ The Future of Manchuria’ and Prof. Struve 
on ‘ The Russian Commurist Experiment.’ Both are authorities. 


and the latter very neatly names the foreign capitalists called in 
by the Soviet Government ‘‘ the new Varangians.’’ Prof. Stuart 
Jones in ‘ The Classics in Education ’ is hopeful for the future of 
Greek, and a paper on ‘ The Military Mind’ examines the re- 
action it produces on the ordinary civilian. 


Prof. Strahan re- 


views the story of ‘ Byron in England,’ and attributes the charge 
of incest to an attempt of Byron to get rid of Lady Caroline 
Lamb, Capt. Gwynn writes appreciatively of Messrs. Somerville 
and Ross, and Mr. Fayle examines the need for and the work 
done by ‘ The Ship Money Fleets.’ Another paper of some 
importance is ‘Coal and Smoke’ by Prof. Cobb. 


The Scottish Historical Review has a couple of instructive 
articles on the difficulties of the Highland landlords in the 18th 
century and the condition of the people. They throw light on 
many of the questions which are still awaiting solution in that 
part of Scotland. Prof. Monro publishes a letter of Sir Thomas 
Browne to Dugdale, hitherto unknown. An_ unusually valu- 
able and readable number. 


Science Progress contains some readable articles on ‘ Recent 
Advances in Science,’ a number of papers on Heredity, an inter- 
esting account of some bees of other species than the common 
hive bee, and a most valuable study of the ideal keyboard for a 
typewriter. The editor’s Notes are inspiring and outspoken, and 
the reviews of scientific books are authoritative. A valuable 
number of a valuable Review. 


The Modern Language Review contains a study by Mrs 
Stopes of Thomas Edwards, a minor Elizabethan poet whose 
works were lost for centuries. She clears up a great many 
mysteries connected with him, and brings him into relation with 
Spenser. Mr. Allardyce Nicoll writes on ‘ Political Plays of the 
Restoration,’ Mr. Wicksteed on ‘ The Ethical System of the 
Inferno,’ and Mr. Allison Peers on * Some Spanish Conceptions 
of Romanticism.” The Miscellaneous Notes continue the contro- 
versy on the * Ancren Rewle,’ and there are some lengthy reviews 
by well-known scholars. 


Shorter Notices 


AN EMPIRE OPPORTUNITY 

West Africa the Elusive. By Alan Lethbridge. Bale. 18s. net. 

‘“ There are four Africas,’? Mr. Lethbridge remarks, ‘‘ as 
there are four sides to a square: North, South, East, and West; 
and who shall say that the least of these is the West? ’’ His 
book is the answer to the question. Mr. Lethbridge, a veteran 
traveller, who was accompanied by his wife, also a veteran tra- 
veller, was sent by the Daily Telegraph last year to report on the 
economic and other possibilities of this great area, most of which 
is under British control, and he has done well to collect and pre- 
sent in this volume the letters which he published in that journal, 
now that so much attention is being directed to the Dominions 
and the Colonies as likely to provide further openings for British 
enterprise in various directions. After a tour of nine months, 
which covered the Gold Coast, Ashanti, and a considerable part 
of Nigeria, Mr. Lethbridge reached the conclusion that the 
‘rather neglected West African colonies,’’ more especially 
Nigeria, do afford a wonderful opportunity for ‘* this crowded old 
England,”’ notwithstanding their climatic and other drawbacks, 
all of which are stated frankly and discussed at considerable 
length. A feature of the book is its candid and, seemingly, justi- 
fied criticism of the Colonial Office. Perhaps under Mr. Chur- 
chill’s rule things will be different. 

THE MAKER OF MODERN GREECE 

Venizelos. By Herbert Adams Gibbons. Fisher Unwin. 14s. net. 

This is the second biography of M. Venizelos that has been 
published this year, but it does not take the narrative so far as 
the first, which finished with the extraordinary story of the fall 
ot the Greek statesman, in consequence of the hostile verdict 
of the Greek people in November last, and the return to power 
of Constantine. To judge from his preface, Dr. Gibbons appears 
to have finished his book about a month before the beginning of 
these sensational events, but it seems a pity that he did not wait 
a little longer so as to include, and perhaps explain, in his work 
what after all is at once the most startling and the most perplex- 
ing thing in the life of Venizelos—his rejection by his country- 
men in the face of victory in the field and triumph at the Peace 
Conference. The bock, undoubtedly, suffers from this incom- 
pleteness, but, apart from this, it gives an able and informing, 
though not always strictly impartial, account of one of the great 
figures of our time. Dr. Gibbons is an American, and as Pro- 
fessor of History in Robert College, Constantinople, and later as 
correspondent in the Near East of several American papers and 
matazines, he has a first-hand acquaintance with the Balkans 
and their problems. A personal friend of Venizelos, whom he 
eescribes as a ‘* man of vision, equipped with brains, honesty, 
and courage,’’ he makes no secret of his warm admiration of 
him—but this admiration tends to over-colour his subject. 


Rumania in Light and Shadow. By Ethel Greening Pantizzi. 
Fisher Unwin. 3os. net. 

This handsome, readable, and well-illustrated book is the story, 
vold in the form of a diary, of the life of a Canadian lady after 
her marriage to an officer of the navy of Rumania had led to 
her residence in that country, and it covers a period of ten years, 
beginning with her arrival at Galatz in 1909, and ending practi- 
cally with her escape from the Bolsheviks in 1919. It natur- 
ally falls into two parts, as indicated by the title—the Light 
referring to the happiness and prosperity of Rumania before its 
entrance into the war, and the Shadow to its subsequent dark 
fortune under the German conquest and occupation, and, later, 
under the attacks of the Bolsheviks. Written in the plain, direct 
and simple language of a narrative of personal happenings, this 
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book is yet of general interest as giving intimate descriptions of 
the habits, customs, and manners of the Rumanian people, and 
also as supplying, in its. account of what happened in Bukarest 
and elsewhere after the outbreak of hostilities, a valuable foot- 
note to the history of the war. 


The volumes with which Messrs. Duckworth begin _ their 
‘Student Series’ an Outline History of Greek Religion, by 
L. R. Farnell (6s. net), and The Study of Roman History, ty 
B. W. Henderson (6s. net), are books of the first importance, 
and in their present form will, we should imagine, reach a far 
wider public than on their first appearance. Among scholars 
the reputation of these authors would insure instant attention 
to anything they would choose to write: they are acknowledged 
masters of their subject, and teachers of long experience. But 
we believe that these books will have a wider usefulness than 
that of being merely unimpeachable introductions to their 
subjects: they will bring to the wider world outside some idea 
of the value of the training in thought given by our older 
universities, they will be a vindication of the older training 
which aimed at deep rather than extensive knowledge, a grasp 
of principles rather than an encyclopedic hold of facts. Huxley 
once said that only a complete master of his subject should be 
allowed to write an elementary text-book. Dr. Farnell, in 
the course of 160 pages, has not only given us an account of 
the development of Greek religious thought for over two thou- 
sand years, but has managed to answer most of the questions 
that can be raised as to the origin and growth of religion the 
world over. Dr. Henderson sends us back to the well-worn 
pages of our school text-books with a sense of new insight, and 
with a careless gusto he slaps the Muse of History on the 
shoulder and bids her take. off her spectacles and look at the 
world afresh. We commend these books to the attention of 
every educated reader: they require no previous knowledge to 
understand them, they are interesting, well-written and well- 
printed. 

An old Atlas, like an out-of-date railway time-table, may be far 
worse for its owner than none at all. To those who possess 
nothing later than a pre-war Atlas we can with confidence 
recommend the admirable New Systematic Atlas for General 
leaders (16s. net) which Messrs. George Philip and Son have 
just published in a new edition. It is a model of what such 
publications ought to be. The maps, of which there are no less 
than 75 full-page plates, are clear both in marking and colour- 
ing, while the index of 32 closely printed pages is by no means 
the least valuable feature of an admirably planned work. Par- 
ticular attention is naturally paid to political divisions, and the 
arrangement makes it easy to compare the political with the 
physical maps. To this new edition three maps have been 
added, one of South East Australia, one of Eastern Canada and 
North-Eastern United States, and one of South America on an 
enlarged scale, with insets of Rio de Janeiro, the Falkland 
Islands, and the Strait of Magellan. 


The Geographical Journal contains this month a large number 
of photographs of Mount Everest, and an account by Mr. Stefans- 
son of the Canadian Arctic Expedition of 1913-1918, with map. 
The other paper of interest is a study of ‘ The Egyptian Wilder- 
ness’ by Mr. Hume, in which the theory of sand eddies and 
waves is reviewed. 

The Revue des Deux Mondes has an important financial article 
by Prof. Levy on Sound Money and Sound Finance, an interest- 
ing paper on * Chateaubriand Romanesque et Amoureux,’ and a 
narrative of a ‘ Voyage en Uruguay.’ 


The Mercure de France begins a new serial by Rachilde, ‘ Le 
grand Saigneur,’ and has a number of philosophical papers. The 
reviews of foreign literature are Belgium, Spain, Portugal (good) 
and Russia (good). 


Books Received 


ESSAYS AND BELLES LETTRES 
Evuriripes anp SHaw, By Gilbert Norwood. Methuen: 7s. 6d. net. 
IkeLanD ArIseN. By Sir William Watson. Grant Richards. 
Tue Fucitive. By Rabindranath Tagore. Macmillan: 7s. 6d. net. 
Notre ON THE TEACHING OF ‘* ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE” WITH SOME 
Succestions, A. By R. B. McKerrow. Milford: 2s. 6d. net. 


GEORGRAPHY 


Edited by George Philip. Cassell : 


CasseL.’s New ATLAas. 2s. 
By F. Marsden and T. Alford 


GEOGRAPHY FOR SENIOR CLASSES. 
millan: 7s. 6d. net. 
Pumir’s New Systematic AtLas. New and Enlarged Edition. Philip: 16s. net. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 
AsraHamM Lincotx. By Frank Llsley Paradise. Mills & Boon: 5s. 
Jack Lonpon. By Charmian London (Mrs. Jack London). Mills & Ten. 2 


vols. 36s. net. 
My Lire as SoLpreR AND SrortsMAN. By J. Robson Scott. Grant Richards : 


5s, net. 

NavaL Operations. Vol. II. By al Julian S. Corbett. Official History of 
the War. Longmans: 21s. ne 

Tue CHRONICLES OF A Gay eee By Brig.-Gen. J. M. Gordon, C.B, 
Cassell: 10s. 6d. net. 


Tue Days tHat are No More. Some Reminiscences by Princess Pauline Met- 
ternich. Nash: 10s. 6d. net. 

Tue GrowtH oF PoxtticaL Liserty, Edited by Ernest Rhys. 
Library. Dent: 2s. . net. 

THE a Wor.p or Istam. By Lothrop Stoddart. Chapman & Hall. 16s. 


1918-1920. 


Everyman's 


Two. Kurptstan. Experiences of a Political Officer. 
By W. R. Hay. Sidgwick & Jackson: 21s. net. 


SOCIOLOGY 
Hormones anp Herepity. By J. T. Cunningham. Constable : 24s. net. 
PoruLan Government. By Arnold Bennett Hall. Macmillan: 16s. net. 
Tue Evorution or Civmization. By Joseph McCabe, Watts: 3s. 6d. net. 


NATURAL * HISTORY 
Marvets or Tue AnimaL Worip. By W. S. Berridge. 


now To Care ror THem. By Roy H. Spaulding. 
Appleton: 6s. 6d. net, 
VisvuaL Nature Stupy. By Agnes Nightingale. Black : 
SPORT AND TRAVEL 


A Briton in America. By Harold Spender. Heinemann: 8s. 6d. net. 
Tue GrevHounp anp Coursinc. By Adair Dighton. Grant Richards: 2ls. 


Edited by S. R. 


Butterworth: 7s. 6d. 
net. 
Your Doc anp Your Cat: 


1s. net. 


net. 
TRAVEL IN THE Two Last Centuries OF THrEE GENERATIONS. 
Roget. Fisher Unwin: net. 
VERSE 
Loncer Poems. Edited by Ernest Rhys. 2s. 6d. 
net. 
Lucretius : 
Ellery Leonard. 


Everyman's Library. Dent: 


ON THE NATURE OF THINGS. 
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A_ metrical by William 
Dent: 2s. 


More Soncs_or tHe oF AntRIM. By Moira O° Neill, Blackwood : 
5s. 6d. net. 
FICTION 
Bry or Hac Fett. By Richard Chater. Mills & Boon: 6s. net. 


ENGLISH SHORT STORIES. From the Fifteenth to the Twentieth Century. 
Everyman's Library. Dent: 2s. 6d. net. 


Licut Artictes Onty. By A. P. Herbert. Methuen: 6s. net. 
Nicutsuape. By M. A. Curtois. Grant Richards: 7s. 6d. net. 
Take it FROM Me. By Sewell Collins. Grant Richards: 3s. 6d. net 
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Tue SamMovar Girt. By Frederick Moore. Appleton: 7s. 6d. net. 


Tue Vats or Tyre. By Roy Bridges. Hodder and Stoughton: 7s. 6d. net. 
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FOREIGN BOOKS 
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nard. Macmillan: 7s. 6d. net. 
How Mucn I Give? By Lilian Brandt. 
MusicaL EXPRESSIONS, PHRASES AND SENTENCES 
EQUIVALENTS IN FRENCH, GERMAN AND ITALIAN. 
Reeves : 2s. net. 
Puysics AND CHEMISTRY FOR MiIppLe Forms. 
A. T. Simmons. Macmillan: 4s. 6d. net. 
By J. B. Croft. Society of SS. Peter and Paul: 
By Alfred Percival. Mills & Boon : 
Cecil Palmer: 2s. net. 
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New York. Frontier Press. 
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PracticaL PLAINSONG. 
2s. 6d. net. 
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9s. net. 
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Tue Peace Necotiations. By Robert Lansing. Constable. 

*To Ler. By John Galsworthy. Heinemann. 

*Vera. By the author of ‘ Elizabeth and Her German Garden.’ 

tHe BattLe Cruisers. By Filso: Young. Cassell. 


*An asterisk against the title of a book signifies that it is Fiction, 


8s. 6d. net. 


Nelson. 


Con- 


Hodder & 


Constable. 


Macmillan. 


OWNERS OF PRIVATE MOTOR CARS 


who send to the “ British Dominions "’ for an appli- 
cation form, and fill up and return same promptly, 
will receive a copy of 


‘MOTORS IN A NUTSHELL” 
(Capt. S. Bramcey, Moore, M.C, M.I. Mech.E£.,M.1.A.E ) 


FREE. 


Its 416 pages, including 48 coloured t ina 
wealth of for the guidance of the Driver who 
is nota mechan c. Send to-day to 


DOMINIONS 


Publicity Dept. :—28 Street, w.c.1. 
Head Office:— Royal Exchange Avenue, E.C. 3. 
ASSETS EXCEED £19,000.000 
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P 8 O and BRITISH INDIA Co.’s 
Passenger and Freight Services. 
MEDITERRANEAN, tGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 


BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E, & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA. 


Address for all Passenger Business, P. & O. House, 14, Cockspur St: 
London, 8.W.1; Freight or General’ Business : 122, I ‘Leadenhall 8t., 
B.I, Agents, GRA Y,D.WE # CO., 122, Lewdenhali Street, London. E. C. 8. 


PARTNERSHIP ASSURANCE 


Capital is usually required 

by a firm on the death of 

a partner. Life Assurance 

is the ideal way of 

providing the necessary 
amount. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


142, HOLBORN BARS, E.C 1. 


CUT THIS OUT 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM. 


To the Publisher, 


“The SATURDAY REVIEW,” 
9 KING STREET., COVENT GARDEN, 
LONDON, W.C.2. 


Please send me a copy of The “SATURDAY 
REVIEW” post free each week for —*Y°8"_ 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BOOKS RARE AND OUT OF PRINT.—Scott’s Novels, 48 
vols., cloth r labels, very rare, best edition, _—, etc., 
£6 6s. Od. Gilfillan’s British Poets, fine set, large type, 48 vols. 
£4 4s. Od., 1854. Way’s Memovies of Whistler, 1910, 7s. 6d. ; 
Burton’s illus. Arabian Nights, 17 vols., unexpurgated, £30. 
Women of All Nations, 2 vols.. £2 2s.; Dramatic Works of St. 
John Hankin with intro. by John Drinkwater, 3 vols., 25s. ; 
Maupassant’s Select Works, 3 vols., £2 2s. Od. ; Debrett’s Peer. 
age, 1915, as new, 32s., for 5s. 6d., post free; Ruskin’s Works, 
Best Library Edition, 39 vols., £25. Building of Britain and the 
Empire (Traill’s Social England), profusely illus., 6 vols., hand- 
some set, half moroc.o, £6 6s. ; Barrie’s Quality Street, Edit. De 
Luxe, illus., by Hugh Thomson, 20s. Carmen, illus. by René 
Bull, Edit De Luxe, 30s. Send also for Catalogue, 100,000 
bargains on hand. If you wart a book, and have failed to find 
it elsewhere, try me. Send a list of books you will exchange for 
others. Books Wantep: Gorer & Blacker's Chinese 
2 vols., 1911; Morgan Catalogue of Chinese Porcelain, 1904; £15 
each offered) Epwak> Baxer’s Greet Booxsnop, 14-16, Johy 
Bright Street, Birmingham. 


six months 
Cheque , 10s. 
for which I enclose PO. for 15s. 
Name 
Address... 
TO AMATEUR VIOLINISTS 


I guarantee to Improve your Playing a hundredfold in 
three months at small cost. Kindly write to ARTHUR 
G. GIBSON, 3, Milborne Grove, South Kensington, 
S.W.10. Phone: Kensington, 4065. 


UTHORS’ MSS. TYPED, AND PLACED WITH OVER 
200 PUBLISHERS. BOOKS ILLUSTRATED AND 


ARRANGED FOR PUBLICATION. The only complete 
service for the busy writer.—THE PROVINCIAL LITERARY 
&GENCY, RICHMOND CHAMBERS, BLACKBURN. 


WILFRID M. VOYNICH 


Rare Books and Manuscripts 


175 Piccadilly W.1. Aeolian Hall, New York. 


BOOKS—REMAINDERS. 


October Catalogue of Books at reduced prices is now ready 
and may be had on application. The books included in this 
list are all in new condition as published. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, Ltd., 
Booksellers, 265 High Holborn, London, W.C. 1. 


IRST EDITIONS AND RARE BOOKS.—We beg to in- 
form Collectors that we have a Large Stock of Rare EARLY 
ENGLISH BOOKS, FIRST EDITIONS OF MODERN 
AUTHORS, MANUSCRIPTS, AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, etc. 
Catalogues free.— 
P. J. & A. E. DOBELL, - 


8, Bruton Street, New Bond Street, W.1. 
and 77, Charing Cross Road, W.C.2. 


ART EXHIBITION 


ROSVENOR GALLERIES, 51a, New Bond Street, Wa. 

Water-colour Drawings by GEORGE CLAUSEN, R.A., 

JAMES McBEY, and H. RUSHBURY. Etchings and 
Drypoints by W. P. ROBINS. Last week. Daily, 10-6. Satur- 
day, 10-4. Admission 1s., including tax. 


MUSIC 


WIGMORE HALL. 
TO-DAY at 2.45. 
ORIZ ROSENTHAL. 
BEETHOVEN RECITAL. 
Steinway Piano. 
Tickets, 12s., 5s. 9d., 3s., Hall and Agents. 
TILLETT, 19, Hanover Square, W.1. 


IBBS and 


WIGMORE HALL. 
MONDAY NEXT, at 8.15. 
HODA BACKHOUSE. 
Assisted by FELIX SALMOND (Violincello) 
HAROLD CRAXTON  (Pianoforte). 
Steinway Piano.—Tickets, 8s. 6d., 5s. 9d., 3s. IBBS and 
TILLETT, 19, Hanover Square, W.1. 


QUEEN’S HALL. 
SOLE LESSEES CHAPPELL & CO., LTD. 
OOSSEN’S ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS. 


October 27 
at 8.15. 


November 9 & 23 

December 12 
SPECIAL ORCHESTRA OF 100 PERFORMERS. 

EUGENE GOOSSENS—CONDUCTOR. 

Tickets Subscription 34s. & 28s. 
Single, 12s., 8s. 6d., 5s. 9d., 3s., and 2s. 4d. 
AT CHAPPELL’S, QUEEN'S HALL, USUAL’ AGENTS. 

IBBS and TILLETT, 19, Hanover Square, N.1. 
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AID BY WORK. 


THE 


CHURCH ARMY 


provides WORK at fair remuneration 
for the Married and Single 
UNEMPLOYED 
NOT RECEIVING GRANTS from any public source. 


Pray support this effort to relieve distress among men who 
prefer to EARN rather than be a burden on the public. 


For particulars of the Tickets supplied by the Church Army entitl- 
ing to work in its Depéts in London and elsewhere, please apply to 
Presenvary Carte, D.D., Hon. Chief Secretary, HBADQUARTERS, 
BryaNstON STREET, MarBLE ncn, Lonpon, W.1, who will also grate- 
fully receive contr ds the necessarily large expense. 
Cheques crossed ‘* BarcLays, c/o CHurcH Army,” payable to Preben- 
dary Carlile, as above. 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Mortgages] ESTABLISHED 1837. (Annuities 
FUNDS EXCEED £2,000,000 
Chief Office: 103 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C€.4 


Board of Directors. 
ALFRED James SHEPMEARD, Esq., Chairman, 
C. E. Vernon Rutter, Esq., Deputy Chairman‘ 
H. J. Bracey, Esq. Joun Ropert eee Esq 
Rt. Hon. Lorp Farrer. Rt. Sir H. 


Capt. Hon. Kk. A. Fitzroy. M.P. 
D, C, RutHerrorp, Esg., J.P. E. J. Hottanp, J.P. 


Double advantage policies issued securing Two Payments of the amount 
assured—one payment on the attainment of a specified age, and a second pay- 
ment at death hereafter, Life Assurance without Medical Examination. No 
extra charge for female lives. 


ALBERT BURTON NYE, Secretary. 


S. J. PHILLIPS, 


113, New Bond Street, 
London, W. 1. 


OLD ENGLISH SILVER 


OLD FOREIGN SILVER 
ef every Country. 


FINE OLD MINIATURES 
and 
SNUFF BOXES. 


S8ECOND-HAND PEARLS 
and 
JEWELS. 


Col:ections, or single articles, bought or valued. 


Telephone: MAYFAIR 6261 and 6262. 
Telegraph: EUCLASE, WESDO, LONDON. 


“When my 
lady 


She knows that every drop of 
the pure high-grade Motor 
Spirit in the tank gives uniform 
power —for she insists on 
Pratt’s Perfection.” 


Power for hills and power for 
speed, smooth acceleration in 
the busy shopping centres and 
clean running invariably, she 
appreciates the quality motor 
spirit that answers promptly 
to her will. Confidence that 
she is using the best impels 
her to insist on Pratt’s 
“ Perfection.” 


Pratt’s “‘ Perfection” Spirit can be 
obtained from the Golden Pump in 
the same dependable quality as in 
the Sealed Green Can, Half-a- 
gallon or any quantity in one quick 
operation. Filtered & without waste. 


ERICAN Ol 
3 Gate. Gndon.S.W1. 


COMPANY LTD. 
30 Queen Anne hes £ Depots 


ve 


| 
>> 
In London and Many other Places 
AS 
F, 
| 
¥ | i q 
| 
| 
x 
| J. | 
PERFECTION 
SPIRIT 
the spirit of Clean Power 
Nae Golden Pump 
PIRI or in the Green Can 
| 
XUM 
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C, The following advertisement appeared in the first number 
of the SATURDAY REVIEW, 3 Moy. 1855. It 1s as true 
of our aims to-day as it was then. 


‘* The news market is more than sufficiently supplied. The 
Daily Journals, whether well or ill—whether or not, in 
some quarters, with enough of moral principle, or in others 
with adequate intellectual power—do undoubtedly give all 
readers enough of facts and even more than enough of 
crude and ill-considered comments. With the Daily 
Newspaper Press the SATURDAY REVIEW therefore 
proposes to enter into no competition or rivalry. 


‘* It will give no news whatever, except in the way of illus- 
tiative documents, and such facts as may be required to 
make its comments and criticism intelligible. It will 
assume in all its readers a sufficient acquaintance with the 
current history of the week, gathered from the daily 
journals. The SATURDAY REVIEW will therefore 
consist entirely of leading articles, reviews, comments and 
criticisms on the various Parliamentary, Social and 
Literary events and topics of the day. 


‘* Its writers, most of whom are known to each other, and 
none of whom are unpractised in periodical literature, have 
been thrown together by affinities naturally arising from 
common habits of thought, education, reflection and social 
views. Yet they all claim independence of judgment, and 
in the SATURDAY REVIEW they hope to find an oppor- 
tunity, within certain limits, for its exercise and expression. 
They will consequently address themselves to the educated 
mind of the country, and to serious, thoughtful men of all 
schools, classes, and principles, not so much in the spirit 
of party, as in the more philosophic attitude of mutual 
counsel and friendly conflict of opinions. 


‘““In politics the SATURDAY REVIEW is independent 
both of individual statesmen and of worn-out political 
sections; in literature, science and art, its conductors are 
entirely free from the influence or dictation of pecuniary 
or any other connexions with trade, party, clique or sec- 
tion. On subjects of political science, they desire, while 
respecting public opinion, at the same time to accompany 
and guide it by an independent and vigilant criticism in 
every department of current history and events, foreign 
and domestic, social and economical.”’ 


G, If you feel the need to-day of this spirit in the outlook on current affairs 
you can help to foster it by becoming a subscriber to, and regular reader 
of the Sarurpay Review. The best writer in the world requires the 
collaboration of the reader in giving it life and influence. 


A subscription form will be found on page 494 


Printed and Published for the Proprictors, The ym A Review, Ltd., 9, Ag Street, Covent Garden (Telephone: Gerrard 3157, two lines), in the Parish 
of St. Paul, in the County of London, by Hersert Rewcn, Lt., oral Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2; Saturday, October 22nd, 1921. 
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